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The 


HERE are two statements about the present condi- 
tion of British politics which would be almost 
universally recognised to be true. One is that neither of 
the two large parties evokes the slightest enthusiasm in 
the ranks of the people. The other is that these two 
parties are so firmly in command of the machinery of 
politics that there is no prospect for a long time to come 
of dislodging either or both of them. Between them, these 
two statements constitute the British political dilemma. 
That the parties command no answering fervour 
among the electors is evident in everything that happens 
on the political stage. The present coalition is held 
together by one thing only—the personality of Mr 
Churchill, who is a party leader because he is Prime 
Minister, not Prime Minister because he is a party leader. 
The members of the War Cabinet are, with one excep- 
tion, men who were either party rebels or out of Parlia- 
ment altogether four years ago. There is not a very great 
deal of enthusiasm for the Government in the country, 
but such as there is attaches to the fact that it has not 
been nominated by the party whips. There is a certain 


tendency on the Left to speak as if it were only the 


Conservative machine that had been deserted by the 
clectors—a tendency founded on the coincidence that it 
is for Conservative seats that the great majority of by- 
elections have been fought. But there is very nearly as 
much disillusionment on the Left. The Labour leaders, 
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it is true, do not have the heavy burden of Munich to 
bear ; they do not have to excuse the mistakes of a decade 
of peacetime misgovernment. But they do, by now, share 
to the full in the resentment that is felt at the fumbling 
timidity of so much of the policies of wartime. Labour 
leaders, on the whole, have not made good Ministers, and 
the public has come to believe, almost sub-consciously, 
that it must look for its supermen in the ranks of those 
whom Labour has expelled or in the ranks of those who 


-have never borne the Labour label at all. 


Without much doubt, if the elector knew of a better 
hole to go to, he would flock there in such numbers as to 
change the face of British politics. But there is no better 
hole. Most of the many embryonic independent parties 
have been strangled at birth by their own doctrinal 
muddle-headedness and practical ineptitude. None of 
those that are on offer today looks like capturing the 
attention of the public. Moreover, if a new party is to 
make its weight felt in the next two Parliaments—that is, 
before, say, 1954—it must be strong enough and rich 
enough immediately after the war to contest hundreds of 
seats. There is no such brand-new party in sight. Nor, 
moreover, is there the slightest sign of the creation of a 
new party by the classical method of a split among the 
leaders of one or more of the old parties. It is a pleasant 
dream to imagine the industrial protectionists of the Con- 
servative party coalescing with the Trade Unionists (or 
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Labour protectionists) of the Labour party against another 
alliance of Socialists, Liberals and Nationalists—but it is 
only a dream. There is not the slightest sign of its happen- 
ing. The more professionalised politics become, the 
more the average MP depends on his Parliamentary 
salary or on the supplementary payments he gets from 
sources commanded by the party—the less chance is there 
of any secessions either for conscience or for ambition. 


But if there is no probability of new parties arising we 


shall have to make the best of the two that exist. How can 
they be converted into more effective instruments of 
governance? In part, of course, they are hampered by 
their own uncertainty of belief. Neither the Labour nor 
the Conservative Party is in the least sure what it stands 
for. They are nearest certainty when they are defending 
the vested interests of their dominant groups—the trade 
unions and the business men. But this is not an issue that 
divides them ; on the contrary, it becomes yearly clearer 
that the devices of protectionism are very much the same 
whatever may be the identity of the intended beneficiary. 
In other words, when the parties are most sure of them- 
selves, they are most at one, and when they try to pretend 
that they are poles apart in their philosophy of politics 
they are most inclined to talk nonsense. The truth is, of 
course, that the old distinction between Left and Right 
has become almost meaningless. The real distinction, 
which is emerging with ever greater clarity, is between 
the philosophy of the community serving the welfare of 
the individual and the philosophy that regards the com- 
munity merely as a framework within which divergent 
interests can try their strength. And this is a cleavage 
which divides both parties equally. Neither can afford 
to take an open line on it, and both are therefore dumb 
on the only real continuing issue. 

This embarrassment on principles wouid not, however, 
by itself produce the present stagnation. There have been 
periods in the past when party politics were vivid and 
brilliant without either party being certain what it stood 


for. The basic explanation for the present position is not ° 


that the politicians do not know what they stand for, but 
that nobody would believe them if they did. The funda- 
mental defect in the present parties is the very low repute 
in which their active members are held. With all their 
defects and their equivocations and their ambiguities, the 
two parties between them would still suffice as instru- 
ments of government if they had between them any 
leaders of the sincerity of Bright, of the honesty of Peel, 
of the emotional power of Gladstone, of the integrity of 
Asquith, of the intellectual strength of Balfour or of the 
sheer administrative efficiency of Lloyd George. Apart 
from the leaders at the top, what is needed is to restore 
the ordinary back-bench MP to the position in the com- 
munity that he used to hold; to make him representative 
of the best in his constituents, not of the worst. 
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To improve the personnel of politics, a double approach 
will be needed. It will be necessary, first, to discover 
and remove the impediments which now prevent the best 
men and women—the best wage-earners as well as the 
best business men or the best of the intelligentsia—from 
entering active politics. And secondly, it will be necessary, 
when the best men and women are willing to enter 
politics, to enable them to do so—which requires a 
willingness on the part of the two party machines to 
accept a radically different type of candidate. 

In this connection, it is possible to make a practical 
suggestion which may be worthy of consideration. The 
American device of the primary is one that has never 
found a place in British politics. It is not, perhaps, a 
device that would be suggested for permanent use ; but 
in the particular circumstances of British politics to-day, 
there is a great deal to be said for it. A primary, it is 
perhaps necessary to explain, is an election, held and 
supervised by the state, in which the members of each 
party choose by popular vote the party’s candidate at the 
main election that is to follow. At the primary, the 
Republican voters choose the Republican candidate for, 
say, the Senate, and the Democrats the Democratic can- 
didate, and the two winners fight it out at the election 
which follows in November. As practised in America, 
the primary tends, on the whole, to reinforce the 
machine’s control of the party. But this is due rather to 
the incidental features of the system (especially to the 
pernicious practice by which the voter is placed on the 
register only if he takes the initiative in applying before- 
hand) than to the system itself. If the primary were 
adopted in this country, on the appointed day every voter 
would be entitled to vote, in his constituency, in one, 
but only in one, of the party primaries. 

This would, in effect, be a way in which the state could 
say to every voter “I know you are a loyal Conservative 
(or Labour) elector and I am not trying to get you to vote 
for any new-fangled combination you don’t really under- 
stand. But I do ask you to play a personal part in choosing 
your Conservative (or Labour) candidate and in making 
sure that he is the best standard-bearer you can find.” If 
this appeal could be combined with a successful 
endeavour to get the best men and women of every type 
and walk of life to come forward, then, if there is any 
validity at all in the democratic faith, it would be the 
means of securing a vast and immediate improvement in 
the calibre of British politicians. . 

This suggestion doubtless seems fanciful at first sight. 
But what is in regular use in one democracy cannot be 
wholly impracticable in another. And the need for some 
revitalising force in British political institutions is urgent 
if the next phase in the nation’s history is to be the con- 
summation, rather than the abandonment, of the 
democratic ideal. 


Vichy’s Gleichschaltung 


[; was reported last week that M. Jules Jeanneney and 
M. Edouard Herriot had addressed a protest to 
Marshal Pétain, accusing him of assuming unlimited 
dictatorship and of wanting to draw France, without 
Parliament’s consent, “into the war against our allies.” 
If such a protest has been made and its wording correctly 
reported, it is a startling document, coming as it does 
from the presidents of the Senate and the Chamber of 
Deputies, and its significance can hardly be glossed over. 
Before this, both M. Jeanneney and M. Herriot had re- 
frained from any public utterance for more than two 
years. Their freedom of action was limited by the fact 
that they were the presidents of the chamber which voted 
plenary powers for Marshal Pétain. Whatever Vichy did 
could, until recently, be technically justified by that fatal 
vote of June, 1940. If the latest turn of events has forced 
the heads of the French parliament to break their silence, 
they must have become convinced that Vichy’s new policy 
can no longer be reconciled even with the letter of 


Pétain’s plenary powers. The happenings of the last .few 
weeks show quite clearly what line the new policy is 
taking. Laval has done away with the last remnants of 
the parliamentary system by dissolving the central offices 
of the Chamber and the Senate. The destruction of 
municipal self-government, too, has been completed. 
Recruitment for the Légion Tricolore has been intensi- 
fied. The voluntary mobilisation of French labour for 
Germany has failed, so it has been made compulsory. 
And, lastly but not least in importance, the mass round- 
up of Jews in France, the country that was once the first 
in Europe to emancipate the Jews, clearly marks the 
point which Vichy has reached on the path of 
Gleichschaltung. What the Jews were given by the 
French Revolution and Napoleon has been taken away 
from them by the Révolution Nationale and Laval. 

In a sense, the bankrupt cliques of Pétain and Laval 
act in the interests of self-preservation. The threat of a 
second front, strengthened by the Allies’ bombardment 
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from the air and by the raids on St. Nazaire and Dieppe, 
has posed for Vichy the question of its very existence. 
For the belligerent nations, Allied and Axis alike, the 
widest issues of history are involved in a Western offen- 
sive. On it hangs the fate of the French people too. But 
the men who were responsible ‘for France’s capitulation 
are concerned with a far more selfish problem. St. 
Nazaire revealed to tliem the true spirit of the French 
people in the occupied zone. What they fear is another St. 
Nazaire—on a national scale. Laval has not missed the 
danger signals. He has set out to prepare for civil war 
and to forge the instruments by which he hopes to sup- 
press any revolt against the German occupation and the 
Vichy Government. CUE 

This is the background of the reorientation of Vichy’s 
policy, which now clearly aims at establishing a totalitarian 
state. It is worth pointing out that the new policy means 
a departure from the principles once accepted by Vichy 
itself. For nearly two years, the French Government 
officially denied any intention of imitating the German 
pattern. On his assumption of power, Laval himself in- 
dulged in “liberal” gestures and vague semi-democratic 
promises. The anti-democratic nature of the régime was 
always justified by French tradition. French political 
tradition, even that of the nineteenth century, was char- 
acterised by dualism ; besides the fine record of parlia- 
mentary democracy, there was the legacy of Napoleonic 
absolutism and of Fouché’s police state, continued by 
the Second Empire. To these authoritarian elements in 
the French political heritage Pétain professed fidelity at 
the same time as he declared himself opposed to the idea 
of a parti unique, a single party on the Nazi model. But 
now, under the pressure of danger, without and within, 
he seems to have overcome his scruples. The abolition 
of the central offices of the French Parliament has finally 
sealed the coffin of the Third Republic. These offices 
were the last remaining link between the former members 
of both parliamentary chambers ; as such they were still 
a potential centre of political action and, therefore, had 
to be destroyed. Local government, too, was a possible 
threat to a Government afraid of its people. From now 

‘on, all public activity has to be placed under the strictest 
control of the cliques in power. 

Two instruments of totalitarian control have been set 
up: the Légion Tricolore and the Service d’Ordre 
Légionnaire. The Légion Tricolore was originally founded 
as a corps of volunteers to fight on the Russian front. Its 
members took an oath of allegiance to Hitler and wore 
German uniforms. Vichy’s attitude towards it was until 
recently non-committal ; to disown it openly would have 
been too risky, and to approve it would have been too 
compromising. Vichy’s recent adoption of the Legion, 
therefore, can be regarded as a measure both of its fear 
and of its determination to fight for survival at all costs. 
The Lumpenproletariat that swore obedience to Hitler 
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has now become a main buttress for the rule of Pétain 
and Laval. Its task is officially and loftily described as 
the “ struggle for E unity ” ; its incentive is pay, 
which is double the amount given to regular soldiers. The 
Germans’ attitude towards this force, whose very 
existence constitutes a technical infringement of the 
armistice terms, is eloquently patronising. The other 
instrument, the Service d’Ordre Légionnaire, is the 
French edition of the Sturm Abteilungen. And, to round 
off the picture, a French edition of the Nazi Party has 
been announced by Déat and Doriot, the two rival leaders 
of French fascism, who are attempting to unite their two 
movements. Paris, the seat of the new party, naturally 
moves along the totalitarian path with more determina- 
tion and more quickly than Vichy. But Déat is Laval’s 
mouthpiece ; his parti unique has, therefore, probably 
been blessed by Laval. 

The threat of a second front has also had a marked 
influence upon the French economy. It has certainly con- 
tributed to the big withdrawal of German orders from 
French industries. The dislocation caused by the with- 
drawal can be gauged by the fact that in the first months 
of this year, according to a statement made by the Kriegs- 
verwaltungchef, Dr. Michel, German orders placed in 
France reached 100 milliard francs. The industries in the 
occupied zone have been placed under the orders of the 
German military administration, which hitherto was 
careful to leave some show of economic autonomy to the 
French. German army officers determine which French 
factories have to close down, and how the concentration 
of businesses, at present taking place, has to be carried 
out, German supervision is strictest in the building 
industry, which is engaged on constructing fortifications 
and defence points. A further reduction in the daily rates 
of the occupation indemnity, for which Laval hoped, has 
been refused, as the strength of the German garrisons in 
France has been increased. To meet its higher expendi- 
ture, the Wehrmacht has drawn on its Reichskreditkassen 
account with the Bank of France, to which the unspent 


. part of the indemnity has been credited. Towards the end 


of 1941, the balance in favour of Germany was 64 
milliard francs ; towards the end of June, 1942, it had 
dropped to 49 milliards. Thys, not only are the current 
indemnity payments being used to meet “second 
front expenditure,” but also the reserves accumu- 
lated before—which will inflate the volume of currency 
still further. 

The slump on the Stock Exchanges is another signifi- 
cant symptom. It started in the early summer—about 
the time of M. Molotov’s visit to London—after a long 
and sustained boom. The index for industrial share 
prices dropped on the Paris Stock Exchange from 152.5 
at the end of May to 143 at the end of July; and the 
Vichy press itself points to the “dangers of the inter- 
national situation” as one of the main causes of the 
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slump. Hoarding of banknotes is the peasant’s reaction 
to political uncertainty. And the whole system of a 
closed capital market, which led Vichy to counteract 
the inflationary tendency inherent in the economy of a 
defeated country, has now reached breaking-point. The 
tide of inflation is swelling ; and to obtain money Vichy 
is compelled to rely more and more on the printing 


press. 

Laval probably hopes that closer control over the 
country will help him to master the growing economic 
disorder. Economic and political calculations are inter- 
woven in the totalitarian trend. But will he succeed 
in putting his plans into effect. before the Allies 
join battle with the enemy on French soil? This is 
the vital political aspect of the second front. Allied 
strategy must reckon with the prospect of a France 
internally divided in face of an Allied offensive. 
But it can be said, without undue optimism, that the 
array of France’s internal forces will not favour Vichy. 


In the occupied zone, Allied attacks could certainly count’ 


on the spontaneous support of the bulk of the French 
people. Two years’ experience of German occupation has 
cured them of their apathy of the early phase of the 
war. The anti-British feelings, instilled by Nazi propa- 
ganda, have been submerged by the more recent hostility 
towards the German invader. In the unoccupied zone, 
Vichy may still be able to muster some support in its 


The 


HE Uthwatt Committee, whose final report 

(Cmd. 6386) was published last week, was set the 
practical task of examining the present system of land 
ownership and of advising on the changes that will be 
necessary in order to bring it into harmony with the 
communal interest. It was thus not concerned with the 
nationalisation of the land as a matter of policy and, 
unlike the Scott Committee, whose report was discussed 
in The Economist on August 22nd, it was not concerned 
with the future use of the land. Its job was simply to 
prepare the basis for legislation designed to remove the 
obstacles in the way of orderly reconstruction and develop- 
ment by the Government and private enterprise, and to 
transfer the unearned increment of land values from 
individual landowners to the community. It is in the 
light of these objectives that its recommendations must 
be judged. Ministerial pronouncements entitled the com- 
mittee to assume that haphazard development would give 
way to planned development by a‘ national planni 
authority, “with a high degree of initiative and control.” 
While it holds the view that the state must determine the 
areas in which private initiative and enterprise are to 
operate, it wisely refrains from painting the picture of 
post-war Britain. : 

The preconditions of planned and imaginative recon- 
struction and development are set out boldly. They are 
three and indivisible. First, land should be purchased 
by the state against fair compensation, not at one fell 
swoop by outright nationalisation, but if and when 
required for reconstruction and development ; land thus 
acquired by the state should not be resold for private 
development but leased for an appropriate term of years 
determined by the nature of the use. Dis- 
tinguishing between non-built-up and built-up areas, the 
committee recommends, secondly, that the state should 
purchase the right of development on the former, and 
thirdly, introduce a levy on the increased annual value 
of the latter. These three principles are unexceptionable. 
They are not novel; they have their roots deep in the 
history of British thought about the land. But, for the 
first time, they have been woven into a single pattern 
for the utilisation of the land in the national interest. 

_ The committee only recommended the piecemeal acqui- 
sition of land by the state after careful examination of 
_ Various alternatives, such as private pooling schemes, 

outright nationalisation, and the conversion of the land 
from freehold to leasehold, to be held by the present 
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defence. But it will hardly be able to gather the strength 
which can be derived from totalitarian organisation. So 
far, no such organisation has been erected merely by 
decrees from above. Hitler and Mussolini were carried 
to totalitarian power on the crest of great popular move- 
ments which were inspired by Fascist or National- 
Socialist mystiques. No such popular forces favour Laval. 
The hopeful paradox of France’s réle in this war is that, 
after three years of war. and two years of armistice, the 
morale of its people stands incomparably higher than it 
stood on September 3, 1939. . a 
Faced with difficulties on the home front; Vichy 
may, however, try to overcome them by some new 
coup d’état or by some desperate adventure in foreign 
policy. The resumption of military action in Madagascar 
has been exploited by Déat for his new anti-British drive. 
Luchaire, Déat, Doriot and other extreme collabora- 
tionists are impatient to see France finally join the “ all- 
European crusade. against plutocracy and Bolshevism.” 
Pétain and Laval are steadily giving way to their pressure, 
while still trying to avoid any final and irrevocable com- 
mitments. Laval has. protested against American pattici- 
pation in air-raids over occupied France, but his reaction 
to the rejection of his protest has still to be made known. 
In this context, M. Herriot’s statement that Marshal Pétain 
is seeking to draw France “into the war against our 
Allies ” may perhaps be read as a portentous warning. 


Land 


proprietors as lessees of the state at a peppercorn rent 
for a uniform term of years. It has frequently been sug- 
gested in recent years that pooling schemes could achieve 
the same objects as state ownership without interference 
with private ownership. The owners of all the land and 
buildings in a given area would, if necessary by com- 
pulsion, sell their properties to a corporation in exchange 
for shares representing the value of their interest. The 
system is in some respects analogous to amalgamations in 
the industrial sphere which, as the committee was quick © 
in detecting, often pave the way for the elimination of 
competition. It sees many grave objections in such 
pooling arrangements ; not the least is that they would 
involve the creation of a commercial monopoly in each 
corporation over a wide area of land. So far as land 
nationalisation as a matter of general policy is concerned, 
the committee felt that this was not within the scope of 
its terms .of reference. As an academic exercise without 
regard to administrative or other consequences, immediate 
transfer of the land to public ownership would, in its 
view, present the logical solution. But this policy is 
rejected as impracticable as an immediate measure ; it 
would arouse keen controversy and therefore cause delay 
when speed is of the essence, and it would involve the 
setting up of complicated administrative machinery to 
deal with the whole of the land when, as was pointed out 
in The Economist on January roth, only a small fraction 
of it is likely to be affected by immediate plans after the 
war. The third alternative, that of converting all land 
into leasehold, to revert to the state after a uniform 
period of years, is put forward by the committee for con- 
sideration. In essence, this proposal amounts to a form of 
nationalisation, with delayed effect. Subject to the needs 
of planning, there would be no interference with. the 
present owners of the land. This alternative has attractive 
possibilities, though it is one upon which the members 
of the committee: are not . 

The acquisition by the state of the rights of develop- 
ment in all land outside built-up areas (subject to certain 
exceptions) on payment of compensation is regarded by 
the committee as an essential minimum necessary to 
remove the conflict between public and private interest 
and to facilitate the planned utilisation of the land in the 
communal interest. In its view: 

It is clear that under a system of well-conceived plan- 
ning the resolution of competing claims and the allocation 
of land for the various requirements must proceed on the 
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basis of selecting the most suitable land for the particular 
purpose, irrespective of the existing values which may 
attach to individual parcels of land. 
In present conditions, the realisation of this aim is practi- 
ly impossiblé, because local planning authorities are 
liable to compensate the landowners concerned for depri- 
vation of potential development value ; this, the com- 
mittee points out, is unquestionably the greatest obstacle 
to effective planning. The expectation that development 
will take place is an important factor in the market price 
‘of land, especially on the outskirts of towns. But, like 
the ball in the game of roulette, which can only 
settle on one number, the parcels of land actually selected 
for development represent only a fraction of the total 
area available. As the committee puts it, “the suim of the 
probabilities as estimated greatly exceeds the actual possi- 
bilities”; but it is for the sum-of the probabilities that 
compensation has to be paid. Again, if building is pro- 
hibited on some land on the fringe of a town, its potential 


building value merely shifts on to.other land, and aggre- 


gate values may not be substantially affected ; but the 
owner of the land prohibited from development will 
naturally claim compensation for its full potential 
development value. 

The case for vesting all development rights in the state 
seems unanswerable in the general context of the com- 
mittee’s recommendations. Its scheme envisages the pro- 
hibition of development on all land outside built-up areas, 
except under the authority of the Central Planning 
Authority ; the payment of compensation for the loss of 
development value on the lines adopted for the state pur- 
chase of coal-mining royalties ; the purchase by the state 
of the land itself, if and when required for approved 
development, whether for public or private purposes ; 
and, in the case of approved development for private pur- 
poses,.the leasing of the area to entrepreneurs. “ 

The third main ingredient of the committee’s report 
is its scheme to transfer to the community a large part 
of any increase in site values. So far as non-built-up 
areas are concerned, “ betterment” will be secured for 
the nation automatically. Once the state has acquired the 
rights of development, building in any given area can only 
be carried out by the consent of the state, which then 
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purchases the land and, by means of the rent charged, 
can obtain the full increase in its annual value. In order 
to secure betterment in built-up areas for the community, 
the committee has worked out an ingenious scheme. 
Hitherto, all attempts to recover betterment for the com- 
munity have failed, largely because it has been defined as 
increases in values due to the action of central and local 
government authorities. The . committee, realising the 
impossibility of apportioning increases in site values 
between Government action and general economic tenden- 
cies, recommends a periodic levy on a fixed percentage of 
increases in annual site values—it suggests a figure of 75 
per cent—as revealed by quinquennial assessments, from 
whatever cause such increases arise other than by certain 
expenditure of the owner. The adoption of this principle 
is undoubtedly sound, for increases in site values due to 
general economic tendencies are no less unearned incre- 
ments than increases attributable directly to Government 
action. It is suggested that the levy should be charged 
not only when the increase in a site value is realised, but 
also when it is “ realisable.” Thus, 


the annual value of a site would be determined by refer- 
ence to the most prudent use of the property in its 
actual physical state of development. 


The committee recommends that, subject to certain 
qualifications, the compensation payable on the public 
purchase of land should not exceed the March, 1939, 
ceiling, pending the introduction of the betterment scheme. 


These are merely the bare bones of the committee’s 
report, which, in its realistic treatment: and detailed 
analysis of the implications of its proposals, stands in 
striking contrast to the sentimental document issued by 
the Scott Committee on Land Utilisation in Rural Areas. 
The committee admits that its recommendations may be 
open to criticism in detail, and one of its members has 
made important reservations. It will be no mean task to 
translate the principles laid down by the committee into 
legislation. In particular, the problems of valuation and 
compensation may give rise to many difficulties. But, taken 
as a whole, the proposals are sound and practical. What 
is now needed is the requisite legislation and the speedy 
creation -of a Central Planning Authority. 


Reflections on the TUC 


HE Trades Union Congress, 1942, was marked by 

the growing sense of consciousness on the part of 
its rank and file of the vital issues facing the Labour 
movement at this critical stage of the war. The Congress 
was described by the Mayor of Blackpool in an address 
of welcome as second only in importance to Parliament ; 
it certainly provided an example of vigorous democracy, 


for an outstanding feature of this year’s meeting was the. 


fact that the General Council was not, as so often in the 
past, able to secure an easy victory for its proposals. Even 
though it gained its way on most points, if necessary by 
bludgeoning, the margin was often uncomfortably narrow, 
and the leaders were challenged on a great many issues, 
where Congress felt that they were not pursuing a 
- forward policy or giving a sufficiently definite lead. — 
When, indeed, the Council, put forward constructive 
or militant proposals, it received an overwhelming vote 
of confidence. Thus Congress fully endorsed its action 
in regard to the Trade Disputes Act ; Mr Churchill’s 
letter, asking that this controversial matter should not be 
pressed in the interests of “ national unity”, was felt to 
be an inswlt to the Labour movement and, as Sir Walter 
Citrine said, “an abuse of national unity.” Again, the 
Council’s proposals for post-war reconstruction, notably 
on education and social security, met with general: sup- 
port. The education memorandum is one of the most 
hopeful documents that has ever appeared from 
Transport House, and the minority which opposed the 
report on religious grounds met with short shrift from 
the bulk of the Congress. Although the social security 
programme leaves much to be desired, especially in its 





financial proposals, it has the merit of courage in stand- 
ing up to the powerful vested interests represented by 
the insurance companies. The demand for the removal 
of National Health Insurance business from commercial 
interests and for the introduction of a death benefit will 
receive support from many outside, as well as inside, the 
trade union movement. That the only objections to these 
two proposals came from the Federation of Insurance 
Workers is perhaps a foretaste of the opposition which 
will have to be met by the Beveridge Committee if it 


‘proposes that these glaring defects in social insurance 


administration should be remedied. The acceptance by 
Congress of the principle of a family allowances scheme, 
on a non-contributory basis, is also an important decision. 

One point on which the attitude of the General Council 
seemed to fall short of delegates’ desires was shown in 
the demand that Labour should play a still more effec- 
tive part in production. The unions which expressed 
themselves most strongly on this issue were significantly 
those most directly concerned in war production— 
engineers, miners, railway workers and _ electricians. 
Those which adopted a more cautious and conservative 
attitude were the two general workers’ unions—the 
Transport and the Municipal Workers. The composition 
of the General Council is singularly unrepresentative of 
the new alignment of forces. Thus the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, with nearly 600,000 members, elects 
only one representative, while the two general workers’ 
groups, with approximately twice as many members 
between them, elect six representatives. Congress, stimu- 
lated by the key war production unions, passed resolu- 











tions calling for increased participation in management ; 
compulsory joint production committees with representa- 
tives of technical staffs ; the establishment of a Central 
Planning Board to coordinate scientific and technical 
research ; the representation of trades unions on the 
Ministry of Supply Controls ; and increased production 
of rubber substitutes. Impatience with obstacles to pro- 
ductive efficiency was forcibly expressed—numerous 
examples of delay and waste in aircraft and tank factories 
were quoted. Mr -Arthur Horner, South Wales miners’ 
delegate, struck a realistic note in calling attention to the 
grave coal position and appealed for maximum economy 
in consumption. On the question of women in industry, 
there are signs that the old-fashioned prejudices among 
some craft unions have been broken down. The principle 
of the “rate for the job” and the demand for the 
speedier mobilisation and better utilisation of woman- 
power were enthusiastically supported. The present 
membership of women is well over a million and is 
rapidly increasing ; the election of Miss Anne Loughlin 
as next year’s President is a tribute to the part played 
by women in the war effort. 

Many members of the Congress showed themselves 
impatient with the policy of heresy-hunting and searching 
for Red herrings, which they felt distracted from the 
achievement of unity within trade union ranks. This was 
demonstrated in the vote on the Black Circular—banning 
Communists from election to Trades Councils—on which 
the General Council secured a very slender majority, and 
in the discussion on the Labour Research Department, a 
body alleged to be under Communist influence, but to 


NOTES OF 


It is September 19th 


The battle for Stalingrad has reached what may be its 
final stage. During the week Von Bock seems to have suc- 
ceeded in closing in on the Volga city by three converging 
thrusts—from the south-west, west and north-west. It may, 
of course, still happen that the prize eludes fhe Germans’ 
grasp; the Russians may, perhaps, still be able to 
redress the position by a “last minute” effort. What 
militates most strongly against such a _ possibility 
is the enemy’s great superiority in the air, as a 
result of which Stalingrad is being reduced to ruins 
as Sebastopol and Rostov were before. Marshal 
Timoshenko’s men are apparently fighting without any 
means of retreat. Behind their backs there is the Volga, and, 
according to a semi-official statement, the river fleet has 
been withdrawn to the north on Stalin’s personal order. 
The knowledge that “all the routes of retreat have 
been cut” may act as an additional stimulus to the high 
fighting spirit of Stalingrad’s defenders. But, if taken 
literally, and carried out consistently, the order may also 
mean an important and risky departure from the previous 
tactical principle, which under similar conditions usually 
aimed at extricating the Russian forces from encirclement. 
The remarkable prolonging of the battle for Stalingrad will, 
no doubt, weigh upon the next phases of the campaign, no 
matter what are the immediate results of the present phase. 
The Volga is navigable only during about six months of 
the year; the Russians were therefore able to use the greater 
part of the season for shipments of oil from Baku to the 
north, a fact which will favourably affect the size of the 
country’s oil reserves. But the consequences of the pro- 
tracted fighting at the gates of Stalingrad may be even 
more important for the whole strategical outlook. It is 
September r9th—nineteen or twenty, Mr Lyttelton said this 
week, of his eighty critical days remain—and the bulk of the 
German forces are still pinned down on the southern front. 
The battles in the north—around Voronezh, Rzhev and 
Volkhov—may yield little in terms of territorial gain; but 
they are surely bound to dislocate the advanced bases 
which the Germans may contemplate for use later on in 
offensives against Moscow and Leningrad. To sum up, the 
fall of Stalingrad would still be a telling blow to Russia, 
to its striking and staying power; but the fact that the blow 
has been so long delayed may rob it of part of its force. 
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which many important unions acknowledged indebted- 
ness. The desire for unity in the international field was 
also expressed. Congress listened attentively to Sir Walter 
Citrine’s account of his negotiations with the American 
unions, but there was considerable dissatisfaction that his 
mountain of labour should have produced such a very 
small mouse. The one-sided agreement with the American 
Federation of Labour was felt to be very incamplete— 
the CIO.claims equal membership with the AFL, and 
represents the workers most directly concerned in war 
production—and the fact remains that the position is 
no more advanced than before the Citrine mission—on 
the contrary, in fact, since much bitter feeling has been 
aroused in America. Nor will it further the tripartite 
relations with the Soviet Trade Unions. Incidentally, 
one wonders why the Russians received no invitation to 
attend the Congress ; this appears a surprising omission 
since close collaboration is said to have been achieved 
between British and Soviet unions; moreover, other 
foreign delegates were present and messages were 
received from many countries. 


Equally noticeable was the omission from the week’s 
deliberations of any references to wages policy, although 
clothes rationing, food rationing, fire-watching, income- 
tax, service pay and many other home front questions 
were discussed. The reason for this is presumably the 
disinclination on the part of the leadership to interfere 
in matters regarded as the province of individual unions. 
But in present circumstances it is surely a subject re- 
garding which national trade union policy should be 
made known. 


THE WEEK 


Words at Westminster 


The brief reassembly of the House of Commons last 
week was marked by more sparring than it has seen for 
some time. The resentment aroused in Members by Sir 
Stafford Cripps’s reproaches on the way the House treated 
Mr Churchill’s war review had by the end of the week 
given way to open hostility towards the Government in 
some quarters. Partly, this hostility was but another stage 
in the long quarrel between Mr Churchill and Mr Aneurin 
Bevan. Owing to the early collapse of the debate on the 
war, Wednesday’s sitting was given up to the financial side 
of the Vote of Credit, but Mr Bevan’s speech was almost 
entirely confined to an attack on the Prime Minister, 
“ whose continuation in office [he said] is a major national 
disaster.” This personal animosity was revealed again after 
Mr Churchill’s statement on India, when Mr Bevan’s 
comments stung the Prime Minister into calling him “a 
merchant of discourtesy.” But it was not only Mr Churchill 
who was the object of attack. There was also what appeared 
to be a recurrence of the old antagonism between Sir 
Stafford Cripps and the Labour party. Sir Stafford’s stric- 
tures on Members’ absent<eism were possibly partly respon- 
sible for provoking this ; but there must have been some- 
thing else behind Mr Shinwell’s gibe that the Leader of 
the House ought to recognise the Labour party, “ what- 
ever may be his political views at the moment,” and behind 
the bitterness of a Labour member’s remark that “ the man 
who has written those heroic pamphlets on Socialism ” 
could defend the 6d. a day increase in Service pay. But 
personal quarrels were submerged in the all-party attack 
on the Government over Service pay and in Labour’s attack 
on the Government’s India policy. Both of these topics will 
probably come up again when Parliament reassembles, and 


though tempers may have cooled in the meantime, the - 


Government is likely to continue on the defensive. The age 
and weariness of the present House of Commons, one of 
whose first tasks on its return will, unfortunately even 
though inevitably, be to prolong its life for another year, 
frequently make it an inefficient instrument of constructive 
criticism. But the main subject of dispyte last week— 
Service pay—was more than an outlet for the discontents of 
captious critics ; it was a matter on which the House was 
faithfully reflecting public opinion, and the Government 
would do well to treat its views on it with respect. 
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Woolworth Concession 


The Service pay debate found the Government falling 
heavily between two stools. On the not unreasonable 
assumption that it-would fail to adopt a drastic solution— 
to fix a ceiling for wages; to introduce forced savings ; 
and to grant really substantial increases in pay, deferred 
pay and allowances—there were two practical possibilities. 
The Government could either have taken its now notorious 
White Paper au pied de la lettre, and contended that the 
financial plight of the Services was insufficiently desperate 
to justify further rises, or it could have announced an 
increase high enough to buy off discontent for the present. 
From the purely cynical standpoint, a rise which does not 
aqhieve this objective—which irritates as much as jt 
soothes—fails in one of its major objectives. As far as 
other ranks are concerned, the concessions are a rise of 
6d. a day in basic pay, bringing the minimum rate to 3s. 
daily; and increases in allowances for the first three 
children from 8s. 6d., 6s. 6d. and §s. to 9s. 6d., 8s. 6d. and 
7s. 6d. respectively. The total weekly increase in allowances 
for children where there are three in a family thus amounts 
to 5s. 6d. Unfortunately, since this concession is apparentty 
not coupled with any modification of the terms under 
which War Service Grants are paid, there will be many 
cases where the only benefit to the soldiers’ dependants 
will bé that the 5s. 6d. will in future be automatically paid 
by the War Office rather than as a grant through the 
Ministry of Pensions. The worst single feature of the 
Government announcement is undoubtedly the failure to 
adjust the terms of War Service Grants so that the poorest 
receive a real benefit. But it is also very regrettable that the 
increase in basic pay shculd have been lower than 1s, daily. 
The present basic rate of 3s. a day is after all only 3d. 
higher than the normal basic rate paid prior to October 26, 
1925, despite the intervening rise in the price level. The 
Government’s declared intention to regard the new levels 
as final, subject to the stabilisation of the cost of living, 
clearly depends on how successfully this is achieved. But 
the disparity between civilian and service earnings should 
not be 1egarded as stabilised, whatever level prices ultimately 
attain, —The debate, which was a stormy one, contained 
cnly two speeches sympathetic to the Government, whose 
statement cannot, in ‘the circumstances, be regarded as final. 


* * * 


Riots in Retrospect 


The Prime Minister’s statement on the Indian situation 
has found many critics, both of its content and its manner. 
It must be admitted that the confident intransigence with 
which it was shot through has scarcely eased the solution 
of the present impasse. It would be a mistake to assume 
that Mr Churchill is not alive to the full and baffling com- 
plexity of the Indian problem or that he fails to diagnose 
it with blunt realism, but his approach still smacks of his 
oppositional phase. The two striking features of his state- 
ment were the affirmation that the principles laid down 
at the time of the Cripps Mission still hold good “in their 
full scope and integrity” and his attack on the Congress 
Party. As far as the riots are concerned, Mr Churchill 
minimised the disturbance to a greater extent than either 
Mr Amery in the subsequent debate or Sir Reginald 
Maxwell, Home Member of the Government of India, in 
the Assembly. There appears little doubt that for some 
days the calculated sabotage of communications in Bihar 
and the eastern part of the United Provinces reached very 
serious dimensions, That the riots fell short of a revolu- 
tionary scale is due to the prompt and effective action of 
the Government of India and to the sense of responsibility 
of the greater part of the Indian population. The immediate 
danger has been fended off, and the House of Commons, 
debating the matter on a motion for the adjournment, dwelt 
mainly of the future. The basic problem of how to enlist 
active and united Indian support for defence against the 
Japanese is further than ever from solution, nor was a 
convincing answer provided by any speaker. The essential 
difficulty remains that Indian unwillingness to resolve inter- 
communal difficulties has faced the British Government 
with the necessity of adopting a pis aller. Imprisonment of 
the Congress leaders and the use of strong measures are 
not the ideal way of procuring unity, but it is better than 
Passively permitting civil war and revolution. Whether or 
not the Congress leaders have been actively inspired by the 
Japanese is an almost academic question in preserit circum- 
stances. Nor can there be any real prospect of reopening. 
negotiations until a working basis can be found. The Prime 
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Minister’s failure to point out that all parties in India, 
and not the Congress Party alone, rejected the Cripps 
proposals robbed his statement of perspective. The efforts 
of Mr Rajagopalachari and others to find a formula capable 
of solving the communal differences, as the prerequisite of 
fresh negotiations, deserve every encouragement and sym-. 
pathy, for they point to the ideal solution. But there can be 
no negotiating which detracts from the Allied ability to 
defend India. 


* * * 


Japan Retakes the Offensive 


Since the failure of the enemy offensive at Milne Bay, 
the threat to Port Moresby from the north has become sub- 
stantially more serious. An announcement from General 
Macarthur’s headquarters on September 9th indicated that 
the Japanese had succeeded in breasting the Owen Stanley 
range and in descending ten miles toward Port Moresby. 
Fighting in this region has been particularly severe ever 
since the drive from Kokoda was renewed some fourteen 
days ago. The Japanese success, which appears to be mainly 
due to superior use of the terrain, has enabled the Allied 
positions to be outflanked. There is plenty of fight still left 
in the defenders of Port Moresby, and the more than forty 
miles, as the crow flies, which still separate the Allied base 
from the Japanese are by no means easy going. But the | 
latest Japanese success, despite effective Allied intervention 
in the air which has included sustained bombing of Buna 
and other bases, provides yet one more demonstration that 
natural obstacles provide no sort of ultimate security against 
efficient and relentless attack. It remains true that the supply 
position has become more complicated for the enemy since 
the mountain range was placed between the advancing units 
and their base, while it has been correspondingly simplified 
for the Allies, a consideration which may explain the short 
lull which followed the conquest of the pass. Meanwhile, in 
the Guadalcanar area of the Solomons attacks on the air 
base have been renewed, though here the Allies are holding 
their ground. It may be that the renewed attack, as was the 
case with the enemy landings at the beginning of the month, 
seeks merely to reinforce and sustain the guerilla units 
which fled inland when the original American landing was 
made. But, as Admiral Nimitz pointed out in a speech at 
Pearl Harbour, the Japanese, so far, are by no means on 
the run. 

* *& a’ 


The Price of Surrender 


Major Lloyd George, Minister of Fuel and Power, is 
said to be touring the coalfields. When Parliament meets 
again, he will be called upon to give an account of the 
prospects for the coming winter and to report upon the 
fuel economy campaign. If the forecasts of Mr A. 
Horner, of the Mineworkers’ Federation, and of others 
are in accordance with the facts, Major Lloyd George’s 
account will be anything but cheerful. The opinion is 
widely held that a coal squeeze can now hardly be 
avoided, and that a hard winter may bring a crisis. The 
course of production is disappointing ; the benefits of the 
reorganisation of the coal-mining industry can hardly be 
reaped before next year, and the new Essential Work Order, 
which is intended to tighten discipline among miners and 
came into force this week, is unlikely to raise high hopes. 
Mr Grenfell, formerly Minister of Mines, is expected to 
renew the demand for the release of additional miners 
from the Services. If, as has been evident for some time, 
the demands for coal cannot be met in full during the 
winter months, it will be all the more urgent to ensure 
that essential users of coal are not ‘starved of fuel. In the 
absence of the requisite statistics, it is impossible to assess 
the rate at which supplies will be needed for vital pur- 
poses. On the other hand, calculations based on published 
data suggest, rather surprisingly, that supplies available 
for home consumption are actually 5-7 per cent bigger 
than in 1937, a year of heavy industrial consumption. If 
this estimate is at all correct, it is difficult to resist the 
conclusion that supplies should be adequate for vital pur- 
poses and that if present production is maintained and no 
serious transport difficulties arise, the prospective shortage 
will be the weight of the coal that could be saved. It is 
equally obvious that, in the absence of careful distribution, 
some consumers will deprive others of their bare needs. 
Unfortunately, the problem of distribution has not been 
tackled in time. In industry, which absorbs three-fifths 
of production, the system of allocation foreshadawed in 
the White Paper issued early last Juné is only now in 
process of introduction, and domestic rationing at this late 
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hour would involve administrative difficulties of no mean 
order. The price that will have to be paid for the Gov- 
ernment’s weak surrender to a vocal minority last spring 
may be a heavy one. 


= + . 


Overhauling Manpower 


On more than one occasion in recent months, the 
Minister of Labour or one of his spokesmen has declared 
that the country has reached the stage of full mobilisation 
of manpower. It may, therefore, come as a surprise that 
the Ministry of Labour is to undertake a complete overhaul 
of the registers of men and women. For men of military 
age, this has been going on for some time, ever since reser- 
vation was replaced by individual deferment ; but, now, 
men aged 41-50—the 50’s will register on Saturday—will 
be combed out to see if any can be transferred to industry, 
and women aged 18-45—the 45’s will register on October 
3rd—for calling up to the Services or for transfer to indus- 
try. The comb-out does not, however, mean that the exist- 
ing definitions, of essential civilian work will be revised. 
It is rather intended as a means of catching people who 
have left the jobs they were in when interviewed or to which 
they were directed. Since, however, women aged 18-30 can- 
not change their employment without the permission of the 
labour exchange, it should only apply to the older women 


and men. If large numbers of young women are, as a result, | 


found available for the women’s Services, it will be gratify- 
ing, but it will also be a reflection on the efficiency of the 
Ministry of Labour’s registration and placing machinery. 
Nevertheless, the new comb-out does not invalidate the 
general premise that the mobilisation of manpower is vir- 
tually complete, so long as present definitions of essential 
work are maintained. Neither industry nor the Services can 
any longer count on large recruitments from single classes 
or age-groups. Moreover, industry, like the armed forces, 
must have reserves if it is to be constantly maintained at 
full production. It, too, is continually losing part of its 
strength, through ill-health, old age and other causes ; and 
the immobility of a large part of the labour force means 
that reserves are needed for periods when it is necessary 
to speed up particular branches of production. Thus, the 
Ministry of Labour can never, so long as the war lasts, cease 
combing out civilian manpower, because industry will 
always want more recruits. Since, however, this means that 
the strain on the labour force of essential civilian occupa- 
tions will become greater than ever, it is the duty of the 
authorities concerned to see that labour which has been 
transferred to war industry is used as economically and 
efficiently as possible. 


* * * 


Lex Sauckel 


Vichy’s new labour law under which everyone living 
in France can be compelled to undertake work considered 
to be of national importance was decreed a few days 
after Germany’s labour dictator, Sauckel, issued “regula- 
tions for the employment of workers in the occupied terri- 
tories.” The aim of the regulations is to harness to the 
German war machine all workers in occupied France, 
Belgium, Holland, Norway, Serbia, the Baltic States and 
all other occupied territories. The decree itself introduces 
a priority list for the employment of workers. Demands of 
the German war industry have first priority, which can only 
mean that the so-called’ voluntary transfer of workers to 
Germany is replaced by compulsion. The German armies 
of occupation and the German civil administration have 
been given first claim on the manpower that remains in the 
occupied territories. The demand for workers for the con- 
struction of fortifications along the Atlantic coast has cer- 
tainly increased considerably. Firms working on German 
armament orders in occupied countries will be supplied 
after the demand of the armies of occupation have been 
met. Next in priority follow the agricultural industries, and 
the remainder of the labour force can be employed by the 
civilian industries of the occupied countries. There is no 


doubt that the German army, and particularly the expanded - 


police divisions of the SS, will enforce the new regulations. 
Sauckel demands from all foreign workers efficiency equal 
to that of German workers, and for this purpose work- 
ing hours are to be brought up to the German level, 
which means an average of 60 hours per week. Work on 
Sundays and holidays will, if necessary, be compulsory, and 
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efficiency is generally to be increased by the introduction 
of piece-work. German discipline will also be enforced, that 
is to say, heavy penalties are threatened for absenteeism 
and slackness. It may be expected that, apart from direct 


- compulsion, the Nazis will employ all the methods which - 


were first used in Germany in 1933. Unemployment benefit 
will be stopped and ration cards withdrawn if workers 
refuse to take up work, At the same time, unwilling workers 
will be sent to labour camps which are virtually prison 
camps. The Lex Sauckel, which has been faithfully. copied 
by Vichy, reveals the serious shortage of labour in Germany, 
in spite of the fact that at present a total number of roughly 
six million foreign workers are already employed in 
Germany. From 3 to 3} millions are “ voluntary ” workers ; 
the remainder are prisoners of war. In other words, 25 per 
cent of the total number of workers employed in Germany 
are foreigners. But more are wanted to replace Germans in 
preparation for the production programme for 1942-43. 


* * * 


The Cost of War 


For the third time during the current financial year, 
the House of Commons has granted £1,400 millions for the 
prosecution of the war. On the occasion of the debate on 
the Vote of Credit last week, Sir Kingsley Wood pointed 
out that the cost of the war curing its first three years 
amounted to the astronomical figure of £10,000 millions ; 
this is equivalent to more than twice the size of the total 
national income in 1938, not allowing. for the intervening 
rise in prices. He contended that the war has hitherto 
been financed on sound lines and that, with equal circum- 
spection, the tasks ahead can be faced with confidence. It 
is of course quite true that a larger proportion of total 
Government expenditure than during the last war has been 
financed by taxation, that the index of the cost of living has 
been stabilised, that the transfer of real resources from 
civilian to Government use has been virtually completed, 
and that, at present prices, Government expenditure is 
approaching its peak. But the equilibrium is an unstable one 
and there can be no justification for complacency. The rise 
in prices on the free market, for instance, is a sign that 
the seeds of inflation are taking root. Great care is still 
needed, and the extension of rationing and price control, 
which should be simplified by further measures to stan- 
dardise consumption goods, seems essential. But it is 
doubtful whether the danger can be avoided without calling 
a halt to the rise in wage rates and salaries. President 
Roosevelt has courageously grasped the nettle of inflation in 
the United States, after only nine months of war; the 
time has surely come to stop the gaps on Great Britain’s 
financial front. 


* a * 
Madagascar and the Middle East 


The British operations in Madagascar which began on 
Thursday of last week have been successfully concluded, 
and in less than a week, the forces which landed at Majunga 
and Morondava on the west and south-west coast of the 
island rapidly advanced inland. That their progress met 
with so little opposition is hardly surprising, in view 
of the numerical superiority over the French, estimated 
to number no more than 10,000, mainly native troops. 
Intimating that resistance would shortly cease altogether 
the Governor-General in a message to Marshal Pétain, 
affirmed Madagascar’s “irrevocable intention of remaining 
united to France”; and the Allied declaration of the 
intention to restore the island to France after the war 
no doubt discouraged resistance. The operation was de- 
scribed as a “ precautionary move ” to forestall Axis penetra- 
tion, which had recently been intensified ; the occupation of 
the naval base of Diego Suarez at the extreme north of 
the island last May was certdinly an insufficient safeguard 
against the danger of Japanese encroachment. The delay 
in following up the initial landing is probably attributable 
to the need at that time to concentrate all available re- 
sources on the Egyptian theatre of war, since developments 
in Madagascar are closely related to Middle Eastern and 
- Mediterranean strategy as a whole. The present move is 
perhaps also a sign of confidence in the ability of the 
Allies to hold Rommel in Egypt. The combined raid on 
Tobruk last Sunday, carried out apparently with success, 
reflects the same tendency. Now that all Madagascar, 
with its valuable oilfields, lies under Allied  mili- 
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tary control, it should have the effect of safeguarding 
the Mozambique channel, in which enemy submarines 
have recently been active, and should greatly increase 
the security of the Cape route. Vichy reactions have 
ranged from indignation to injured innocence ; some ner- 
yousness is expressed about the safety of Dakar and Casa- 
blanca, but resentmegt is greatest at American “responsi- 
bility.’ No doubt the bitterness would have been increased 
if Fighting French troops had been engaged in the opera- 
tions ; the fact that none were employed is presumably 
due to the Allied anxiety not to involve Frenchmen in 
hostilities against their compatriots, 


* * * 


Bombs from the East 


Koenigsberg, Danzig, Schneidemuehl, Berlin, Poznan, 
Warsaw, Breslau, Budapest and Bucharest have been 
bombed by Russia. All these towns harbour important in- 
dustries or are, like Schneidemuehl—roughly 160 miles to 
the east of Berlin—important railway junctions, Koenigs- 
berg is the industrial centre of the predominantly agri- 
cultural province of East Prussia. There is evidence that, 
according to a general plan for the industrialisation of the 
province of East Prussia, the food, chemical and machine 
industries of Koenigsberg have been developed consider- 
ably. Danzig is, again, one of the most important ship- 
building centres in Germany. Berlin contains the greatest 
single concentration of heavy and light engineering in- 
dustries in Germany. Breslau is also an engineering centre 
near to the industrial area of Upper Silesia. It may be 
assumed that the old-established engineering industries in 
Poznan and Warsaw have been extended under German 
occupation. Budapest, the capital of Hungary, contains the 
greatest industrial concentration in Hungary. Berlin is 
exactly 1,000 miles to the west of Moscow, and a glance 
at the map will show that the Moscow region is the most 
likely base for Russian bombers used in bombing Eastern 


Germany, Hungary and Roumania. The bombing of Berlin . 


makes it clear that the whole territory within a 1,000-mile 
tadius from Moscow ‘can be bombed. This radius reaches 
to Rostock on the Baltic coast, and covers, in the south, 
the vitally important Upper Silesian industrial area, in- 
cluding the Polish Dombrowa district and the Czech 
Olsa district; the coal output of this area may have 
reached the coal output of the Ruhr area. Budapest, 
Bucharest, the Roumanian oilfields and the Bulgarian 
Black Sea port of Varna are all of them situated within 
the 1,000-mile radius. Koenigsberg, Poznan, Warsaw and 
Breslau are the most important supply depot bases for the 
German armies in Russia. No doubt all these towns are 
Promising targets for bombing. Damage to railways, to 
supply depots and factories should have an appreciable 
effect on German fighting power. The great distances show, 
however, in spite of the fact that the Russians are 
specialists in long-distance flying, that the weight of the 
bombing attacks cannot be very great. The psychological 
effect on the population will probably be far 
greater, because of the evacuation of many Germans from 
Western to Eastern Germany. 


x * * 


Raw Materials 


During a debate in the House of Lords on September 
Toth, Lord Portal, Minister of Works and Planning, gave 
am account of the raw material supply position. While 
admitting bottlenecks in the production of war supplies, he 
assured his audience that there were no hold-ups due to 
raw material shortages. Lord Portal quoted some interest- 
ing facts and figures showing the extent to which civilian 
consumption has been cut down. Some 93 per cent of steel 
supplies are being used directly and indirectly for military 
Purposes. Civilian consumption of textiles has been re- 
duced to about a quarter of the pre-war level; the supply 
of clothing has been cut to 45 per cent., and that of house- 
hold textiles to a mere Io per cent. The salvage campaign 
Plays an important part in the conservation of essential 
Taw materials. An average of 26,000 tons a week of iron 
and steel scrap is collected by the Ministry of Works and 

ning, and a further 6,500 tons by local authorities. The 
weekly collection of waste-paper has increased from 
12,500 tons to 18,000 tons during the past nine months. 


Capacity for dealing with reclaimed rubber is “more than . 


sufficient to cope with the amount which we shall be able 
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to use in this country.” Lord Portal reaffirmed the 
Government’s decision to rely on the- United States for 
supplies of synthetic rubber ; the question of whether it is 
advisable to put up a small plant here 1s “in course of 
being settled.” As a record of past achievements, Lord 
Portal’s review is impressive. But, as President Roosevelt 
pointed out on September 14th, the United States has little 
more than passed the half-way mark towards maximum 
possible war production. Large and growing though the 
raw material supplies of the United Nations are in com- 
parison with those of the Axis, the increase in demand 
may give rise to difficulties. As Lord Winster aptly pointed 
out during the debate, “superiority in supplies is not 
enough; the test is how to use them.” Economies in use 
by making a given weight of materials go further is a way 
of avoiding shortages practised with profit by Germany. 


x * * 
Calling-up Doctors 


The first and second interim reports of the Medical 
Personnel (Priority) Committee, under the chairmanship 
of Sir Geoffrey Shakespeare, MP, were recently pub- 
lished. From the point of view of the civilian public, the 
call-up of doctors has not affected their health—though it 
is very regrettable that the intermedjate medical examina- 
tion of school children is to be abandoned—and has hardly 
affected their convenience. On the average, according to 
the Minister of Health, there is one general practitioner 
for 2,700 of the population of England and Wales, com- 
pared with one per 2,200 before the war. He gave a warning, 
however, that this proportion could not be maintained, 
since the call-up was continuing and more intense demands 
on medical manpower were likely to be made by the Ser- 
vices in the future. From the point of view of the doctors 
left in general practice, the call-up seems to have affected 
them unevenly. In spite of attempts to rationalise the mobili- 
sation of doctors, there still appear to be some in evacua- 
tion areas who are underemployed, whereas others in recep- 
tion areas are grossly overworked—while all are overbur- 
dened with purely clerical work resulting from the multi- 
plication of certificates. The Service doctor, again, finds 
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himself fully occupied or not, according to where he is 
posted. The Services are bound to be wasteful in their de- 
mands on doctors so long as there has to be a medical 
officer for each small unit, though it is true that men in 
the Services, and particularly the RAF, .receive, through 
medical examinations, inoculations and so on, far more 
medical attention than they would normally ask for in 
civilian life. But here, too, a Service doctor’s time is greatly 
wasted by the vast amount of apparently quite unnecessary 
forms he has to fill in. Even a fully occupied medical officer 
often finds only a small fraction of his time taken up with 
really medical work. It is also anomalous that hospital staffs 
should release doctors for the Services and that Service 
patients should then be sent into civilian’ hospitals: for 
treatment. Even if there is no doubt that at present the 
nation’s health has not suffered from the call-up of doctors, 
there is a strong case for making the medical services far 
more flexible than at present ; plans should be made for 
enabling doctors belonging to one Service to be available 
in time of need to help those in another Service and for 
enabling underemployed Service doctors to help civilian 
doctors.’ It cannot be assumed that the present immunity 
from epidemics will continue. 


* * x 


Danubian Grain 


German policy has hitherto aimed at stabilising wheat 
prices in Danubian Europe at a level corresponding to the 
pre-war German level of RM. 18-19 a quintal. Prices have 
recently been fixed for the 1942 crop at the same level as 
for 1941, except in Roumania, where the price has been 
doubled. The prices fixed (per 100 kg. of wheat) are as 
follows. (The equivalents in RM. are at the official rate 
of exchange.) 


WHEAT PRICES 














(per 100 kg.) 
at a ies’ | Rumania | satis oP Bulgaria 
ase | aga | aon | a9 | 29m | ao | 200 | 250 
Local currency | 30 30 | 1.200 2,200 |420-450/420-450 620 | "186 , 
Rm. ......... 18-7 | 18-7 | 18-3 | 36-7 |21-22 -5)21-22-5) 18-7 | 23-9 


























In Germany itself, however, the official market price of 
wheat is RM21 per quintal. But in Hungary the price is 
kept below the German level; in Roumania it is 
higher, although the price has not risen at all in proportion 
to the 400 per cent rise which has taken place in the 
general price level. In Croatia the price is the same as in 
Germany ; and there is also a supplement of 150 kuna 
(RM. 7.5) per quintal for early delivery. As there is not 
likely to be much export of wheat from Croatia to 
Germany, the price has probably been fixed at a rela- 
tively high level to persuade peasants to sell. But, even 
at this price, no wheat is forthcoming ; in the early summer, 


wheat was selling in the Zagreb black market at 140 kuna. 


per kilogram, that is, at three times the fixed price. Maize 
prices have not yet been fixed for the 1942 harvest. Here 
comparison with Germany is unnecessary, as little maize 
is grown in the Reich itself. In Roumania, price control of 
maize has been removed, with the result that there has 
been an increase in speculation by German controlled 
export firms; the price has now risen from 900 lei a 
quintal (plus a delivery premium of 150 lei) to 4,000 lei, 
that is, prices have risen approximately by the amount of 
the general price increase, and if the wheat price was 
decontrolled, the price might be expected to rise to 4,000 
lei or more. In Hungary the official price of maize is so 
far unchanged. It can be concluded that the policy 
of the price stop cannot be maintained in these countries 
if supplies of food are much below normal. The problem 
is likely to arise very acutely when maize prices for the 
1942 crop are fixed. In all the Danubian countries, the 
peasants are determined. to keep maize back as their last 
safeguard against starvation, and in order to maintain their 
cattle 2nd pig production. 


* * * 


Burial and Town Planning 


The findings of the Uthwatt Committee, which are 
discussed on page 352, give a special significance to an in- 
vestigation of the Association for Planning and Regional 
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Reconstruction into matters relating to the disposal of 
the dead. The investigation was carried out by Mr C. A. 
Bransgrove, and its results were given in a lecture which 
the Association will eventually publish. At present, accord- 
ing to Mr Bransgrove, the number of private graves is 
rapidly increasing, and, to accommodate the half-million 
burials per annum which take place+in this country, it is 
reasonable to estimate that 500 acres of ground a year are 
required for cemetery extension. Accurate figures of burial 
grounds owned by private companies and individuals, by 
churches and chapels, by societies and institutions, are not 
available, but it is estimated that 25,000 acres, nearly 40 
square miles of some of the most valuable land in the 
country, are owned by municipal authorities for occupa- 
tion by the dead. The 28 Municipal Burial Boards of 
Greater London have between them appropriated 2,500 
acres for this purpose. To acquire the land is a difficult 
and costly problem for the two thousand odd burial autho- 
rities in this country, “over whose functions,” Mr Brans- 
grove declared, “ there is no central control, and for whose 
guidance statutory legislation is negligible. It is noteworthy 
that the Town and Country Planning Act of 1932, whilst 
providing land for various purposes, does not include ceme- 
teries, and yet the disposal of the dead is essentially a town- 
planning problem. . . .” Mr Bransgrove strongly criticised 
the high cost of dying in Bfitain, and‘ though the figures he 
gave—{30 for an average funeral with £15 as a minimum— 
are probably exaggerated, particularly for country towns 
and villages, the average cost is excessive, nor does it in- 
clude the price of the burial ground. Mr Bransgrove dealt 
in detail with the organisation of burials in some Swiss 
municipalities, where state insurance covers the cost and 
private enterprise has been eliminated. This aspect of burial 
is, however, a matter for the Beveridge Committee rather 
than committees on the use of land. So far as the latter are 
concerned, it is clear that reconstruction can hardly ignore 
the burial factor in town-planning ; its importance can to a 
certain extent -be measured by comparing the 25,000 acres 
of burial grounds in the hands of municipal authorities with 
the fruit acreage in Kent—some 11,000 béfore the war—and 
the entire acreage of small fruit in England and Wales, 
which was some §5-60,000. 


Shorter Notes 


Considerable satisfaction will be felt at the answer given 
by the Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade in the 
House of Commons last week on the methods of the Board’s 
enforcement officers. None of them has been found guilty 
of using provocation and incitement to buy, and no evidence 
could be found to confirm the alleged incident in Devon, 
which Mr Harold Nicolson related in the Spectator and to 
which The Economist referred in a Note on September 5th 


(page 296). 


* 


The announcement made in the House of Lords last 
week that the Ministry of War Transport and the Ministry 
of Labour have appointed Sir John Forster to enquire into 
dock labour questions on the Merseyside will give general 
satisfaction. The allegations recently made in the Times 
were so serious, the evidence so controversial and so many 
departmental corns were being trodden on, that an inde- 
pendent inquiry seems the best way of getting at the facts. 
Sir John Forster, whose report on youths in coal-mining 
put forward constructive proposals for the solution of one 
difficult problem, seems eminently suitable for the job. 


x 


At the annual representative meeting of the British 
Medical Association, which was held last week, the Planning 
Commission’s interim report, discussed in detail in The 
Economist of June 27th (page 888), was discussed. The 
plan’s proposals for central and local administrative ‘and 
advisory machinery, and for the unification of hospitals 
under a regional body were adopted, and the establishment 
of health centres was approved in principle. 


* 


Canadian casualties in the Dieppe raid are officially given 
as 3,350, of whom 40 officers and 130 other ranks are dead, 
41 officers and 592 other ranks wounded and 130 officers 
and 2,417 other ranks missing. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Michigan Bus Ride 


(From Odr Washington Correspondent) 


August 31st 

‘6 Ree first, please ”»—the bus driver takes it in 

piece by piece. An old leather gladstone, with one 
handle pulled off and the other ripping, that had gathered 
dust in the garret for the decade and more since the last 
boom ; a bright new bargain suit-case, fabric with metal 
reinforcements at the corners, now in process of acquiring 
its first scratches; a carton which had earlier contained 
jars for preserving, its covers kept from flopping by a 
series of half-hitches of strong rope ; a § and Io cent store 
paper shopping bag stuffed with necessaries for the baby. 
One by one, they are reached up from the hands of the 
crowd at the bus door. Reached up to the driver who is 
patient enough to answer the questions of the lady who 
thinks each stop must be’ the one where she gets off, firm 
enough to see that the best use is made of the last available 
inch of seating capacity—“ Here, boys, you-climb up on 


‘top of these satchels so’s these two men can sit down ”— 


and tough enough to quell the occasional drunk. 

Tough enough, too, in the old days, to drive the big 
bus on a schedule that, stops and all, averaged well over 
45 miles an hour. To-day’s slow driving gets him down. 
When one passenger discovered that the time of arrival at 
a point seventy-five miles down the road was five minutes 
too late for the train he’d hoped to catch there, a gleam 
came to the driver’s eye—“ How’d you like to have me 
pick up about ten minutes so’s you could make it? ” 

The manual prepared to introduce RAF trainees to the 
mysteries of the American way mentions the fact that 
people talk to each other on trains. They tell all, on buses. 

The plump farm woman (size 44, printed cotton, non- 
shrinkable, priced 79 cents in the larger women section at 
Penney’s) immediately settles the baby and begins on the 


details of the cherry crop. They say this year’s pick’ll | 


reach 50 million pounds. And five cents a pound this year 
instead of three because the Government’s. buying. Terrible 
time getting pickers, and pay at 30 cents a lug when some 
years it’s been as low as fifteen. One fella offered a bonus 
of 5 cents above that, if they stayed and kept at it until 
his whole orchard was finished. They say it’s going to be 
worse to find anybody to pick next year—there’s a meeting 
next Tuesday with the County Agent, the growers and a 
man from the employment service to plan what to do then. 
They’re even talking about finding housing for them and 
seeing that they get around. Twenty miles down the line, 
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complete with carton, shopping bag and cheerful infant, 
she gets off. 

One reason why there’ll be fewer hands on the farms next 
year turns up as the bus lurches to a stop. A work-worn 
woman is seeing off her youngest, two girls and a boy, 
bound for Detroit and the factories. “Take care of your- 
sélves,” she calls as she and the collie turn falteringly back 
to the farmhouse. Farther along, a grandmother gets on 
with a two-year-old child. Her son, in uniform, kisses the 
boy as he hands him over. “Raise him right, mom,” he 
calls as the driver grinds into gear again. 

The three youngsters are looking at the paper (it can be 
read in spite of the bounce). It carries a story about a kind 
judge and a housing problem: Boy meets girl at the factory 
where both work. They marry. There is no place to go. 
They go in with the boy’s parents, in a flat also occupied 
by the rest of the children, two nephews and three cousins. 
It is the upstairs flat ; the family also owns the downstairs, 
which lodges a comparable family. The boy is to be drafted. 
He wants to get possession of the downstairs for a little 
privacy before he leaves. The judge issues an eviction 
notice to let him have it. 

Where does the evicted family go? In another column in 
the same paper, there is another housing story headlining 
the unfreezing of certain materials and beginning “ Detroit 
private contractors will build 1,000 homes a month for 
rent to war workers, but the city’s public housing pro- 
gramme is still in the planning stage.” The youngsters 
skip that one, with its statistical details of surveys, inter- 
agency friction, insufficient materials, that leave a Farm 
Security Administration camp and the “ Sojourner Truth ” 
negro housing project, whose opening was attended by 
white pickets, as the two functioning publicly-sponsored 
additions to accommodations in the Detroit area. Mean- 
while, local realtors have formed the Greater Detroit 
Property Owners and Tax Payers Association, and pledged 
a million dollar fund to fight the rent ceilings applied by 
the Office of Price Administration. 

The next passengers to get on are two Roman Catholic 
nuns. The housing problem does not bother them. Neither 
does it bother the floogy on the front seat, in pink slacks 
and a pseudo-sailor souvenir cap cocked on her synthetic 
curls. , 

A middle-aged salesman is scanning the classjfied ads in 
the back of the paper. There are pages of them. When 
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production of consumer durables stopped, national adver- 
tising of such items as cars, ice-boxes, electrical apparatus 
stopped too. But lots of people had old ones that weren't 
worn out. The papers saw a chance to build up a new 
kind of advertising, and the streams of people coming to 
town saw a chance to get, second-hand, some of the things 
they couldn’t get new. With average weekly earnings in 
manufacturing in the Detroit area running at $53.93 this 
year as compared with $34.91 in 1940, the “white market 
thus established flourishes : “ Attention—don’t wait—buy 
now—a 4-room outfit $88.00. Beautiful furniture you will 
be proud to own.” “ Smart buyers all new stock living room 
specials $39.50.” “You can find close-outs, repossessed, 
unclaimed furniture, purchased from finance bank, easy 
terms, open evenings.” 

The salesman points to the adjacent help wanted columns. 
That’s where the money’s coming from, he. comments. 
Look at the ads offering jobs to tool designers—a whole 
page of em. And see all the places wanting fountain girls— 
don’t even have to have experience. Don’t know what the 
hot-shops are going to do. They gotta have waitresses— 
they’re swamped with folks waiting to get fed—all this new 
money around, and boy how they do eat. But soon as a 
restaurant hires a girl she goes to night school and learns 
to operate a punch machine. Here’s a taxi company offering 
jobs to women drivers. a: ; 

The bus cranes its neck to the last passenger in the end 
seat as the man at the wheel stops to hail and take. on an 
enormous middle-aged husky in a greasy grey uniform with 
a big pistol strapped in a holder to his left side. Plant guard. 
The boy with the new suit-case is visibly impressed. 


Journey’s End 


The bus begins to get in toward town—the approach to 
any of the automotive cities is an almost interminably 
gradual increase in the density of the eateries, hot-dogs to 
frozen-custard stands, the sub-divisions, the bowling alleys, 
the trailer camps, the beer parlours, where the quickest 
available oblivion may be obtained with the aid of “a boiler- 
maker and his helper” (a double whisky followed by a 
beer). “'There’s names from every state in the Union on 
them licences,” the salesman remarks. __ 

City limits. Folding of papers. Gathering and dropping 
and recovering of minor packages. Polishing faces. Head- 
ducking to see out the window, a routine matter of keeping 
track of stops for the plant guard, the grandmother with 
the baby, the nuns, and the salesman ; a first glimpse of 
the sights of new worlds for the boy with the shiny suit- 
case, the floogy, and the youngsters from the country, in 
town to speed war production and look out for themselves. 


American Notes 


Half-way Mark 

The sixth quarterly Lend-Lease report, which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has just sent to Congress, puts current Lend- 
Lease aid to all countries at the rate of $8,000 millions a 
year. The recent rapid expansion of American supplies to 
the United Nations is apparent from the fact that from 
March, 1941, to August, 1942, the value of Lend-Lease 
goods and services transferred was $5,129 millions, and 
another $1,360 millions of goods were in process of ship- 
ment. This, however, does not do justice to the industrial 
contribution of the United States. Purchases by America’s 
allies in the same period equalled approximately $5,800 
millions, bringing the total of munitions and supplies pro- 
vided to nearly $11,000 millions. At present, about 35 per 
cent of the supplies provided under Lend-Lease go to 
Russia, another 35 per cent to Britain, 30 per cent to the 
Middle East, Australia, and other areas. President Roose- 
velt’s message, which accompanied the report, dwelt less 
on the achievements of the United States than on she need 
for redoubling war production and further expanding de- 
liveries under Lend-Lease. After paying a tribute to the 
“formidable amount of munitions and supplies” now being 
placed at the disposal of American forces in Britain, 
Australia, and the Middle East, he went on: 

In relation to their available resources, Britain and Russia 
have up to now produced more weapons than we have, and 
they are continuing to produce to the limit in spite of the 
fact that Russia is a battlefield and Britain an offensive base. 
So far the United States has little more than passed the 
half-way mark towards its maximum possible war production. 
Not until we have reached the maximum—and we can do 
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this only by stripping our civilian economy to the bone— 
can our fighting men and those of our allies be assured of 
the vastly greater quantities required to turn the tide. 


With the growth of the American army beyond the original 


. goal of 44 million men originally set for 1942, and the in- 


volvement of American forces on half a dozen fighting 
fronts, the question inevitably will arise whether 
American munitions and supplies should not be reserved 
for American use to a greater extent than at presen. 
President Roosevelt’s recognition of American indebtedness 
to her allies—both industrially and' on the battlefronts— 
and his emphasis on the importance of reciprocal aid as a 
means of economising transport and supplies, means that 
whatever sacrifices are imposed on the United States by the 
needs of the United Nations, they will be cheerfully borne. 


* * x 


Report on Rubber 


The report of the Baruch Committee, appointed last 
month by the President to investigate all aspects of the 
rubber posftion, has given the ‘nation its marching orders. 
Mr Nelson has already appointed a Rybber Controller, Mr 
Martin Jeffers, to carry out the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions, and everywhere there is relief that at last the facts 
on rubber have been made clear, and a realistic policy laid 
down. The Committee found the existing situation “so 
dangerous ” that 


unless corrective measures are taken immediately, this country 
will face both a military and civilian collapse. 


Declaring that there was no middle course between discom- 
fort and defeat, the Committee submitted eight drastic 
recommendations to conserve existing supplies of tyres, 
which it declared -were wearing away eight times faster 
than they could be replaced. They include the prohibition 
of speeds above 35 m.p.h.; nation-wide restrictions on 
mileage per car, now estimated at about 6,700 miles a year, 
to bring essential mileage down to 5,000 miles a year ; com- 
pulsory periodical tyre inspection ; national petrol ration- 
ing ; and the release of more rubber to recap tyres for 
essential civilian driving. Particular attention is drawn to the 
failure to accept the Russian offer, made last February, to 
exchange information on synthetic rubber production, and 
tardiness in distributing to all American companies full 
information on the compounding of Buna. Urging that 
the synthetic programme be increased from 705,000 tons to 
1,100,000 tons a year, the Committee submitted figures 
showing that total crude rubber supplies available between 
July 1, 1942, and January 1, 1944, would fall short of essen- 
tial military requirements by 211,000 tons, without provision 
for civilian needs. On the vexed question of method, the 
Committee recommends increases in both petroleum base 
and grain base types; on that of adniinistration, the 
appointment of an overall controller, and the “complete 
reorganisation and consolidation of the Government agen- 
cies concerned with rubber.” The report is a victory for 
those members of the Administration who have insisted 
on the necessity of increased restrictions on the home front, 
but because of the prestige of the Committee it is being 
accepted wholeheartedly. What now remains is the formid- 
able administrative task of formulating and enforcing the 
most severe civilian sacrifices the United States has’ yet 
been called upon to shoulder. ; 


x * x 


India: America’s Business 


Mr Churchill’s defence of British policy in India has 
had a poor reception in the American press. With the 
exception of the New York Herald Tribune, always a Stal- 
wart on the Indian question, the reactions have varied from 
the disappointment expressed by the New York Times to 
profound criticism. P.M., the New York Post, the World 
Telegram, and the Chicago Sun all took exception to Mr 
Churchill’s “lack of alarm” and argued that the situation 
was steadily deteriorating. Although a fair degree of 
prominence has been given to presentations of the British 
point of view, as in Sir Stafford Cripps’ article in the New 
York Times, and the “ Fifty Facts On India” produced by 
the British Information Service, there unquestionably is 
less willingness to-day to concede the’ inevitability of the 
deadlock than there was at the beginning of the campaign 
of civil disobedience. Developments in India have consist- 
ently commanded a greater amount of attention than is 
generally appreciated in Britain, although it is difficult to 
determine how great.an influence the press debate has on 
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public opinion as a whole, or, indeed, how much interest 
the average American feels in the Indian question. Judging 
from the newspapers alone, however, there is a strong feel- 
ing that India is “ America’s business ” and that negotiations 
leading to a compromise should be reopened as soon as 
possible. Charges. like thiose of Louis Fischer, who con- 
tends that the British Government is carrying on a “ smear 
Gandhi ” campaign and that violence is much greater than 
is widely realised, and Senator Reynolds’ demand that 
India be given her freedom, have brought rebukes from 
some sections of the press. Nevertheless, details of the 
repressive action taken, and prophecies of growing revolu- 
tionary violence, have stimulated the uneasy feeling in 
America that British policy in India is a negation of the 
Atlantic Charter and the Four Freedoms. There have been 
persistent reports that Washington regards the situation 
with concern, and would not be averse to the role of media- 
tor if the good offices of the United States were requested. 
This is a more controversial question, and some support is 
to be found for the proposition that American interference 
would hamper the war effort. The weight of publicity, how- 
ever, and the pull of sympathy and apparent self-interest 
appear to lie in favour of intervention by America, China, 
and Russia and thie working out of a United Nations: guar- 
antee to India. 


* * * 


Powers for the President 


Congress has declined to make an issue of the 
President’s ultimatum, and already Bills have been intro- 
duced both in the Senate and the House of Representatives 
giving President Roosevelt authority to stabilise the cost 
of living. The details of these Bills vary somewhat. That 
introduced in the Senate by Senator Wagner directs 
Mr Roosevelt to stabilise prices, wages, and other factors 
affecting the cost of living at the August 15th level, whereas 
the House Bill mentions no date, but simply authorises the 
President to stabilise salaries and wages so as to maintain 
a “fair and equitable relation” between them and farm 
prices. The farm price provisions are the heart of the 
matter. Both Bills provide that farm prices should not be 
fixed below parity or the highest prices prevailing in 1942, 
whichever is the higher. The House version goes further, 
however, in requiring the creation of “floors ” under farm 
prices at parity. These are to be maintained by crop loans 
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and purchases. It was the President’s proposal that farm 
price ceilings should be set at parity or recent prevailing 
prices, whichever was the higher, and presumably he felt 
that it-would be useless to ask for more discretion. Farm 
income is to be frozen at its present swollen level. But if 
the House provisions concerning a “floor” uhder farm 
prices become law, this will provide an additional subsidy 
to certain farm groups and leave little scope for a flexible 
price policy designed to direct production into crops most 
needed for the war effort. The substantial identity of the 
Bills with the President’s proposals should not be taken to 
mean that his victory is assured. Their present form is 
due to Administration draftsmanship and the real debate 
is still to come. In addition to smoothing out the differences 
between the House and Senate Bills, there is almost certain 
to be an attempt to write into the Bill restrictions on wage 
increases. The prospects for a real programme of stabilisa- 
tion are much brighter, however, than they have appeared 
in recent months, 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


Further information suggests that the interpretation of 
their resignations in a note entitled “ Alibi’s End” was not 
entirely fair to the former heads of WPB’s Iron and Steel 
Division. Their resignations followed the unauthorised 
publication of details of a highly critical study of the branch 
by Mr Libbey, a WPB consultant. Mr Nelson has disavowed 
the report and ordered Mr Libbey to be discharged. 


‘ 


Despite the objections of Mr Ford, the War Production 
Board has finally authorised the construction at Willow Run 
of housing units for 15,000 employees. 

« 


The defeat at the primaries of Governor Talmadge of 
Georgia gives cause for general satisfaction. Notorious as 
an upholder of “white supremacy,” he tried to base his 
campaign on the issue of forbidding the use of Georgia 
schools to negroes training for war industry. In other 
respects his record is equally bad; it was not long ago 
that he was hung in effigy at the University of Georgia for 
his attempts to interfere with educational policy. His vic- 
torious opponent, Ellis Arnall, at present state attorney 
general, is a supporter of President Roosevelt. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Australia’s War Effort 


(By a Correspondent) 


September 9th 


N the second half of 1941, Australia’s war effort entered 

that stage whence further progress is incompatible with 
the continuance of normal civilian ways of life. The 
sudden threat of Japan, however, has not only intensified 
the need to accelerate the country’s war effort still further, 
it has also helped to remove many of those obstacles— 
political, economic and psychological—to the adaptation of 
Australia’s everyday life to the necessities of war. The 
extent to which things have changed recently in Australia 
can be grasped by a comparison of the budgets for 1941-42 
and for 1942-43. The 1941-42 budget, which was intro- 
duced by Mr Curtin’s Government in October last year, 
provided for an annual war expenditure of £A221 millions; 
the actual expenditure during the financial year surpassed 
this estimate by £98 millions, and the 1942-43 budget, 
which has now been introduced, but which may well be 
amended before very long, provides for an annual expendi- 
ture of £A440 millions. 


A similar picture is revealed by figures of the mobilisa- 
tion of man-power. Some 300,000 men 50,000 women 
have been transferred to war activities between January and 
August, 1942—far more than was originally expected ; 
§00,000 factory hands are working for direct military re- 





quirements in a country where the total number of factory 
employees was well below 600,000 before the outbreak of 
war. Another 150,000 men and 80,000 women aré to be 
mobilised before the end of this year. 

The Government has sometimes been attributed with a 
tendency to use compulsory measures as sparingly as 
possible’ and to rely mostly on voluntary efforts. It has, 
however, used its powers fairly extensively for the military 
and industrial mobilisation of men, and it will conscribe 
women as well if an insufficient number of volunteers 
should come forward in the near future; but the tendency 
to refrain from compulsion is still discernible, for instance, 
in its financial policy and in the mobilisation of small 
incomes. The gap between estimated expenditure and 
estimated revenue in 1942-43 will probably be as high as 
£A300 millions, the bulk of which will have to be raised, 
in the words of Mr. Curtin, “by the sacrifice of non- 
austerity things” on the part of the Australian population; 
the new austerity campaign, which aims at reducing normal 
living standards by one-third, is therefore considered by 
the Australian Prime Minister as “the most important 
phase of the war, the greatest and most stirring phase of 
the war.” 

The standard of living of the Australian population was 
actually considerably raised during the earlier part of the 
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war; and, in the first few months of the present year, the 
volume of retail sales has apparently again been on the 
increase, owing largely to the general uncertainty about 
future supplies and to hoarding. In particular, the premature 
announcement of the forthcoming clothing and footwear 
rationing led to an unprecedented rush on retail shops in 
May this year. Nevertheless, such shopping activities have 
only been possible as long as there have been old stocks at 
the retailers’ disposal ; the volume of sales is bound to 
decrease with the decreasing supply of consumption goods, 
though a better organisation of distribution, including 
rationing, and a high standard of discipline on the part of 
the public would help to prevent undue individual hard- 
ships. Such goods as cosmetics, razor blades and many 
household articles are hard to obtain throughout Australia ; 
cigarettes are scarce ; tea has been rationed at 1 oz. per head 
per week ; the production of beer and liquor has been 
reduced by. one-third and may well be reduced again. A 
great many import restrictions have been introduced during 
recent months, and the number of building permits for new 
dwellings in the six state capitals, which was 1,502 in an 
average month of 1941, had been reduced to 185 by Feb- 
ruary, 1942. The Australian Federal Minister, for War 
Organisation, in a review of his department’s activities, 
said inter alia that the number of varieties of chocolates 
and sweets is to be cut to 10 per cent or less, and that the 
boot and shoe manufacturers would devote their capacity 
to a minimum number of utility types for the Services and 
essential civilian needs. A special problem is set for the 
Australian consumption goods industries by the necessity 
to provide essential civilian goods which hitherto were not 
manufactured in sufficient quantities in the Commonwealth ; 
in such cases the Minister has to re-direct the textile and 
similar industries rather than to restrict them. The rationing 
of textiles and footwear will, it has been estimated, almost 
halve the previous consumption. Cinemas, sports and race 
meetings, which used to play a big part in Australian public 
life, will all be severely affected by the Government’s new 
austerity orders. 

The reluctance of the Government to ration foodstuffs 
(other than tea) is understandable in a country with so large 
an agricultural output. The double necessity of avoiding 
waste and of saving part of the rural manpower for other 
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An Introduction to Economics 


By J. R. Hicks 
(Shortly) 


The National Income, and the ideas associated with it, 
are to-day the centre of practical economic discussion ; 
and this is not surprising, for they are the most potent, 
of the keys forged by economic science for the under- 
standing of the modern world. Yet although the idea of 
the National Income is ing familiar to readers of 
the newspapers, no authoritative discussion of what it 
means has been available in a simple form. A book which 
assumes no previous knowledge of economics, and proceeds 
as rapidly as possible to an examination of these problems, 
should therefore be welcome to the general reader, and 
should help the teacher and student out of a difficulty. 
Among other topics discussed are Population, the conditions 
of Labour, the ownership of Capital, the balance of 

yments, index-numbers, and the inequality of incomes. 

e treatment is illustrated throughout by the best 
available statistics of Britain’s economic position just 
before the outbreak of war. 
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“The book is an example of the best type of economic 
research, combining the scientific approach with actuality.” 
— Economist reviewing the first edition. 
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purposes may, however, make the Government reconsider 
its attitude. The need to find food for the growing number 
of American soldiers has, moreover, put a special strain on 
certain sections of food production ; it is largely with a 
view to the American forces that food manufacture has been 
classified as a Grade I industry which must at least maintain 
its former output. Nor is it the intention of the Government 
to stop completely the export of agricultural products ; there 
are .plans to provide plant, at a cost of £A200,000, for the 
dehydration of mutton with a view to sending large quanti- 
ties to Britain in comparatively little shipping space. It is 
difficult to see how all these activities could be carried 
through, even in a country as rich in food production as 
Australia, without enforcing austerity on the dinner-table of 
the average citizen. . 

Among the other obstacles to a united Australian war 
effort, the competition between Federal and State Govern- 
ments in the field of taxation has been eliminated and a 
unified economic policy has been started. The present 
Government has now reaffirmed its resolution not to allow 
the Australian States to impede its plans for either the war 
effort or post-war reconstruction ; and the Australian Press 
has so far largely supported the Cabinet in its constitutional 
fight. Still more important, there have been no serious 
disturbances of the industrial peace since the Japanese threat 
became a reality. eo 

The year 1942 is for Australia what 1940 was for Britain. 
The country has taken a decisive step in the direction 
of a 100 per cent war effort. The one great difference 
between Britain and Australia is that the latter has still 
not banned party strife from its political life, although, under 
the impact of acute danger, this failure has not so far 
produced a visible impediment to the national war effort. 


Agricultural Reconstruc- 
tion in Eire 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


September ist. 


THE problems that will arise in Irish agriculture after the 
war are already engaging attention. A committee of experts 
in farming science and practice has been set up by the 
Government to consider and report on post-war agricul- 
ture. The personnel of this committee is calculated to inspire 
confidence that it will produce a constructive report con- 
taining the main features of post-war policy. The translation 
of policy into practice depends upon the existence of local 
organisations of farmers. The work of the Department of 
Agriculture is necessarily centralised, and it is a matter of 
vital importance that its precepts should be brought to the 
door of every farmer in the country. The organisation known 
as Muintir na Tire (the People of the Land) can play an 
extremely useful part in the work of agricultural recon- 
struction. The question of the extent to which the 
parish councils could be used for the purpose of agricultural 
improvement was discussed in an interesting lecture by 
Mr M. Murphy, Lecturer in Dairy Accountancy, University 
College, Cork, entitled The Parish as the Unit of Economic 
Planning. 
The lecturer emphasised the importance of external 
influences on the internal economic life of every locality. 
The general form and direction of agricultural planning for 
the future will have to be conditioned by factors far removed 
from the farmer ; in the first instance by such national plans 
as may be evolved for maximising non-agricultural incomes, 
for solving the problem of urban unemployment and for 
is oe if Pee our me pene and, 
in the second instance scope vagaries of an export 
market which itself will be planned by an external authority. 
Subject to these limitations, a local organisation can help 
to increase the well-being of farmers by influencing all or 
any of the four factors on which that welfare depends. ‘These 
four factors are, first, the total farm income, including the 
value of the portion of farm output used for domestic con- 
sumption ; secondly, farm expenses or costs of production ; 
thirdly, household or cost of living expenses ; and, fourthly, 
the availability of supplementary non-agricultural employ- 
ment. The first of these factors—the total farm income—is 
determined by the physical volume of production and the 
price of farm products. Insofar as what the farmer produces 
is sold in an export market, its price is outside the control 
of any purely local organisation. From the point -of view of 
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the parish, the rest of Eire as well as countries abroad 
constitutes an export market. Mr Murphy properly con- 
cluded that the price. of farm products is, therefore, in- 
capable of being raised by the parish organisations. He 
expressed the opinion that Irish farmers will have to sell 
in a buyers’ market in the period after the war. . 

When the physical volume of production is being planned, 
regard will have to be paid to British policy in relation to 
agricultural imports. Great Britain may be prepared to 
take less Irish agricultural produce than hitherto or she may 
be prepared to take more. In either case, there will have 
to be a conscious national readjustment of our agricultural 
economy. If a contraction of exports is forced on Ireland, 
the problems of adjustment will be very painful. The réle 
of the parish organisations in these circumstances will be 
“largely confined to the somewhat negative but very im- 
portant work of spreading general hardship as equitably as 
possible.” If British import policy calls for an expansion of 
Irish agricultural production, the small local organisations 
can assist in three ways. First, they can help in a national 
stock-taking of our capacity for production along different 
lines. A soil survey is an essential pre-requisite to a planned 
expansion of output. Secondly, they can play a useful part 
in the programme of education that will be necessary. A 
great increase in the number of agricultural instructors is 
required. The results of the most recent research should be 
brought to the notice of every farmer. Demonstration farms 
should be available in every part of the country. In all 
these activities, parish organisations could greatly assist the 
central Government agencies. They could also help to 
increase the supply of skilled labour by providing educa- 
tional courses suitable for labourers and by acting as clearing 
houses or exchanges for labour in the busy season. Thirdly, 
the parish organisations could serve as agencies for the 
distribution of whatever credits will be rendered available. 
For this purpose, they possess many of the advantages of 
the agricultural credit co-operatives which have proved so 
useful in other countries. Mr Murphy is justified in con- 
cluding that 


in relation to export markets, parish organizations can play a 
very important part either on their own initiative or as organs 
through which comprehensive national planning may reach 
down to the widely-dispersed individual members of the 
farming community. 

The Home Market 


The next question to be considered is the possibility of 
influencing conditions in the Irish home market. Here, again, 
prices are outside the control of local organisations. The 
conflict of interest between town and country and between 
different classes of agricultural producers prevents any local 
fixation of prices. Parish organisations can, however, help 
to expand the physical volume of output by co-operating 
in attempts to maximise the urban demands for rural 
products of all kinds. Another method of raising farm 
standards of living is by substituting produce grown on 
the farm for food purchased in shops. An increased pro- 
duction of home-grown food releases income which can be 
spent on urban products and thus maintain urban employ- 
ment. Farm labourers could also increase the amount of 
food grown on their plots, and could, in many cases, grow a 
saleable surplus. These.are matters which clearly lie within 
the scope of parish organisations. The provision of supple- 
mentary non-agricultural employment usually involves the 
planning of public works in areas ‘larger than the parish. 

Mr Murphy concluded his valuable and constructive 
lecture by stressing some of the limitations of the parish 
Organisations in the work of agricultural reconstruction. 
The parish is too small a unit for many purposes, and joint 
action by several single parishes may be necessary in some 
cases. Moreover, the existing co-operative societies must be 
retained even when the localities which they serve are in no 
way related to the parochial frontiers. Agricultural organisa- 
tion must take place within the larger scheme of social 
welfare, which is the primary object of Muintir na Tire. 
When all these limitations are stressed, there remains a vast 
field for local organisation of agricultural improvement in 
Ireland. In the early days of the Irish agricultural revival, 
Sir Horace Plunkett envisaged a dual system of central and 
local organisation. The co-operative movement never 
attained the success it deserved, and Irish agricultural 
Organisation tended to become unduly centralised. In the 
difficult years that lie ahead, local organisation will be neces- 
Sary as an agency of translating the Government’s policy 
into practice, and the foundation and spread of the parish 
council movement is a hopeful sign that the necessary 
machinery will be available when it is required. 
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MOST THINGS are rationed 
these days. So why not ration 
your current account in the 
national interest? Make up 
your mind what balance you 
feel justified in keeping at the 
bank. (No one requires more 
than a small balance these days.) 
Ask your bank manager to buy 
‘War Savings whenever your 
balance reaches an agreed sum 
in excess of your minimum re- 
quirements. He is quite prepared 
to do this. It will save you 
trouble and give you the satis- 
faction of knowing that all the 
money you can spare is auto- 
matically devoted to furthering 
the war effort. 


3h Defence Bonds 
3% Savings Bonds 
23% National War Bonds 
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NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE 
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German Europe 


Marriages and Births 


Nee population policy seemed for a time to have pro- 
vided a successful solution for the declining German 
birth rate. In the Old Reich, the number of births per 1,000 
inhabitants had increased from 14.7 in 1933 to 20.0 in 1940. 
The policy of marriage loans. was a stimulant, and the 
number of marriages increased considerably during 1933 
and 1934. From 1935 to 1938, the marriage rate, as well 
as the birth rate, remained almost stable. The stimulant 
of marriage loans, and the threat of very heavy punishment 
for illegal abortion, had run their course, It must be said 
that, even without the Nazi policy, the number of marriages 
would have increased during 1933 and 1934, because of the 
large number of persons reaching the marriage age. 

At the beginning of the war, the Nazis: made a tre- 
mendous effort to increase marriages for the purpose of 
countering a possible decline in the birth rate during the 
war. The number of marriages in the Old Reich during 
the fourth quarter of 1938 and the first quarter of 1939 
amounted to 308,430. During the fourth quartef of 1939 and 
the first quarter of 1940 the number of marriages amounted 
to 470,170. The impact of the inning of war in 1914 
was quite different ; in 1914 the number of marriages fell 
by 10.3 per cent compared with 1913, and in 1915 by 45.8 
per cent. 

The policy of marriage loans and the special facilities for 
war marriages caused the upward population trend in 
the years 1939 to 1941. Short military campaigns and great 
hopes of an early victory were also favourable factors. The 
latest official figures gives a very promising picture, until 
the war against the Soviet Union began, and the prospect 
of a long war became apparent. The number of marriages, 
live births, and civilian deaths were as follows, in 1,000 
relating to Greater Germany, i.e., Old Reich, Austria and 
Sudetenland : — 


12 MontTHs 

000s 1938=100 
Marriages ‘Live Births Deaths 
1938 ..... 770 -2 — 1,508 -4 — 949 -3 
1939 ..... 944 -4 112-5 1,633 -7 108 -3 1,099 -3 
1940..... 731 -4 94 -9 1,644 -8 109 -0 1,045 -6 
1941..... 589 -6 76-5 1528-3 ° 101-3 "995 -6 

JANUARY/APRIL 
1939 ..... 245 -4 100 -0 545 -3 100 -0 380 -7 
1940..... 5-5 124 -6 613 -9 112-5 9425 3 
1941 ..... 227 -6 92 -9 464:9 . 85-1 386 -9 
1942..... 173-3 70 -7 423 -1 776 363 °8 


The number of* births in 1940 was slightly higher than 
in 1939, and the number of births in 1941 was still above 
1938, the last full year of peace. In contrast, the number 
of marriages fell heavily in 1940. The full significance of 
the development is obvious if the years 1913 to 1917 and 
the years 1938 to 1941 are compared : — 


Number Number 
of Births in of Births in 
1913=100 1938= 100 
1914 on 98 -9 1939 ...... 108 -3 
aD: .ctass 75 -2 1940 ...... 109 -0 
Fea 56 -0 EL: <wa'wa's 101-3 
Sa 49 6 


‘This comparison is suggestive. If the war had ended in 
1941 with a German success, no serious decrease in the 
number of births would have happened. 

The figures relating to the first four months of each of 
the years 1939 to 1942 show equally the abrupt change 
caused by the war against the Soviet Union. The decline 
in the number of marriages is even more pronounced than 
the fall in the number of’ births. Even the most liberal 
marriage allowances have not prevented a further decrease 
in the number of marriages. At present, applications for 
marriage loans are very frequently made, but after the 
loan has been granted, the marriage is either postponed 
or cancelled. This may frequently be due to the death of a 
soldier who had applied for the loan. But the authorities 
have prolonged to three months the period during which 
the loan can be taken up after it has been granted. This can 
only mean that people who intended to marry have been 
d probably because of the bad situation in 
Germany. There is hardly any chance of finding a flat 





or of furnishing one, and it is equally difficult to find fur- 
nished rooms. The official figures and the deterioration of 
living conditions in Germany make it clear without doubt 
that, during 1942, the downward trend in the number of 
marriages and births cannot be halted. If the war should 
continue during 1943 on the same tremendous scale, it can 
safely be predicted that the experience of 1917, when the 
number of births fell to roughly 50 per cent of 1913, will be 
repeated in 1943. 


* * x 


Accident Insurance.—Some time ago, compulsory acci- 
dent insurance was extended to all occupations, including 
domestic service, where ‘the accident risk is comparatively 
small. This extension was obviously part of the policy of 
mopping up purchasing power. The insurance industry has 
now suggested people’s accident insurance, covering acci- 
dents in traffic, sports, at home, and so on, in addition to 
the present compulsory accident insurance, 


x 


Savings Deposits.—The president of the German sav- 
ings banks organisation stated that, during the first six 
months of 1942, new savings deposits again increased by 
40 to 50 per cent. It may be assumed that the greater part 
of this increase was caused by the system of “ iron ” savings 
for workers and small employers. The new wave of con- 
centration which has closed down a considerable number of 
small shops may have forced small business men to deposit 
their working capital with savings banks. The president 
made it clear that the current account of the savings banks, 
which are traditionally the bankers of the independent 
artisan and the small shopkeeper, are no longer of any 
importance in the total deposits of the savings banks. The 
new policy of industrial self-financing, instead of advance 
payments, will hardly affect the savings banks. 


x 


Co-operative Aid.—The continued concentration of in- 
dustries made it necessary to extend the co-operative aid 
system for closed down industries to all sections of 
Germany’s economy. This system has now been extended 
to the incorporated Polish provinces, which indicates that 
all plans for establishing civilian industries in these pro- 
vinces have been abandoned. At the same time, the econo- 
mic administration of the Protectorate Bohemia and 
Moravia has introduced co-operative aid after the German 
model. The new central economic federations have been 
empowered to accumulate the necessary financial funds by 
imposing a levy. Industrial concentration is also the main 
feature in France, and the new law for the rationalisation 
of French industry embodies a system of co-operative aid 
after the German model. 

* 


Eastern Workers.—Workers from the occupied Russian 
provinces, but not from the Baltic states, have been named 
“east workers.” According to the -German press, these 
workers arrive daily in considerable numbers in Germany. 
The total number of “east workers” now employed in 
Germany is variously estimated from 500,000 to one mil- 
lion, not including Russian prisoners of war. Labour dicta- 
tor Sauckel made several journeys to the Ukraine for the 
purpose of speeding up the transfer of workers to Germany. 
It seems that the greater part of these workers are em- 
ployed in German agriculture. In spite of the great num- 
bers, no wage regulations have been made yet, which means 
that probably no wages have been paid at all. 

* 


Concentration in France.—Since the issue of the ration- 
alisation law last December, roughly 4,000 factories of 
all sizes, employing 50,000 workers, have been closed down. 
These workers were distributed among other factories oF 
forced to go to Germany. The continued shortage of fuel 
and raw materials, as well as German pressure, have re- 
quired a new programme of concentration which will affect 
another 4,000 factories. The official announcement says that 
all factories not working for essential national interests will 
be closed down. All factories manufacturing machine tools 
and machinery used for civilian production will be closed; 
particularly those manufacturing machinery for the textile 
and paper industries. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Stabilised Profits 


WO articles published in The Economist of May 23rd 

and June 6th, respectively, introduced some radical im- 
provements in the computations of industrial profits which 
have been a feature of these pages for a period of over 
thirty years. From the beginning of this year an attempt 
has been made to discover more closely the truth about 
profits, re-interpreting that misused word to mean profits 
as the economist would have them be, and not merely 
profits as the accountant, in his wisdom, evaluates them. 
The main feature of the change (for details of which 
readers are referred to a statement on page 799 of our 
issue of June 6th) is to re-cast the figures given in pub- 
lished accounts on a consistent basis before the deduction 
of any charge for standard income tax. This article adds 
a further instalment to the story given in those two articles 
which has been derived from company results published 
in the second quarter of the year. 

During this period, we received 524 company reports 
for which, in each case, comparable figures extending over 
three previous years are available. The adjustment of pub- 
lished profits figures of these companies to a gross (i.¢., 
before tax) basis for the latest four years provides the raw 
material for Table I. On a gross basis, profits in the latest 


TABLE I 


524 SECOND QUARTER CoMPANIES’ Gross PRoFITS— 
New Basis (1n £'000) 


(All figures gross) 














Year 3 Year 2 Year 1 Latest 
i ing Year 
(1939) (1940) (1941) (1942) 
All interest ........ 6,508 | 7-9 | 6,606 6,246 | 7-7 


8-1 | 6,543 | 8-2] 6, 
vs. 18 -4 | 15,539 | 18-9 | 15,643 | 19-7 | 15,870 | 19-7 
Equity divs........ 48,971 | 59-3 | 43,739 | 53-4 | 41,506 | 52-2 | 40,607 | 50-4 


pee ceccees 4 10,864 | 85-6 | 65,884 | 80-4 | 63,692 











80 +1 | 62,723 | 77-8 











carry forward... .| 10,931 | 13-2 {14 17-9 | 13,946 | 17-6 | 16,500 | 20-4 
Other savings*.....] 1,146 | 1:2 1:7 | 1,854] 2-3] 1,382) 1-8 
Profits before tax, 

after E.P.T. .....| 82,941 | 100 | 81,828 | 100 | 79,492 | 100 | 80,605 | 100 

ear 3  precedin . 

(1939).......... ‘ 100 98 .68 95.9 97.2 
Rate of tax applied 

in grossing up.... 5/6 7/6 10/- 10/- 


* Redemption funds, deferred repairs, etc., gross. 


year have shown a slight increase compared with the pre- 
ceding year—{80,605,000 against £79,492,000. An increase 
of this order, however, js of little or no significance. Com- 
pared with the results of these same companies three years 
earlier—that is to say roughly the accounts published in the 
spring and early summer of 1939—the latest figures show 
a fall of 2.8 per cent. In the meantime, the standard rate 
of tax which is deducted from these profits (whether 
reserved or paid out in dividends) has increased from 
58. 6d. to 10s. in the £. Nor has the latest minor increase 
in gross profits meant any increase in gross equity divi- 
dends. These have absorbed £40.6 millions for the com- 
panies concerned in the latest year compared with nearly 
£49 millions three years ago, and the net amount dis- 
tributed, as we have seen, was further drastically reduced 
by increased taxation. In fact, the very modest increase 
in estimated gross profits has been more than absorbed 
by a £2 millions increase in reserve allocations between 
the two years. : 

The new basis figures thus continue to display con- 
Clusive evidence of the close control of gross profits through 
the mechanism of EPT ; there is no sign of the slightest 
degree of profits inflation. That fact, of course, is no 
guarantee that all inflationary elements in the nexus of costs 


and profits are being kept under similar control. Indeed, 
there is a real risk that the complete control of profits may 
blind the onlooker to the continuing rise in the level of 
costs. It is the wage-earner and certain entrepreneurs in 
favourable positions who stand to gain from this rise—not 
the equity shareholder in industrial concerns. EPT, in short, 
is no substitute for good cost accounting, control of contract 
prices and a wages policy. 

In the second table, the new gross figures have been 
allocated to the financial years in which they were earned 




















TABLE II 
Gross PRoFITs, BEFORE TAx, BY FINANCIAL YEARS 
(In £'000) 
Accounting No. 
Date of 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Falling in Cos. 
Ist Quarter....... 556 66,396 | 62,080}. 64,963 a ‘oa 
° 547 es a 63,972 | 58,103 oc 
188 ni ain 30,113 | 31,009 
2nd Quarter ...... 355 38,055 | 38,365 | 36,464 - 
343 ‘iia ke 36,168 | 37,606 ad 
25 ; ia a 2,364 2,236 
3rd Quarter ...... 357 42,832 | 40,837 | 42,574 e 
342 foe ‘aa 41,588 | 38,413 
4th Quarter ...... 924 154,700 | 160,974 | 152,218 ie 
569 aa ae 108,196 | 106,867 
Whole Year....... 2,192 | 301,083 | 302,259 | 296,219| .. ca ae 
1,801t a a 249,924 | 240,000 |: 
213 ea ee pis 32,477 33,246 


* Incomplete results, for first two quarters. ¢ Incomplete. 





(commencing with 1938) on the lines of the first table in 
the article of June 6th. Owing to the lag between the earn- 
ing of profits and their appearance in company reports, this 
table must be regarded as a moving record in which the 
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_ The notes below may assist readers to follow the 
improvements in our profits figures. 


The new figures are presented throughout on a 
gross basis and represent the closest estimate that 
can be made of industrial profits, before deducting 
any charge for standard income tax. 


The gross profits are shown (a) under periods in 
which they were published and (b) under the periods 
in which they were earned. 


(a) A four-year comparison of gross profits of 
companies whose accounts were published in the 
second quarter of this year is given in Table I. 


(b) A five-year linked comparison of gross 
profits arranged by accounting periods is given in 
Table II, and this is expressed as a quarterly 
geometric index number of gross profits (four 
quarters 1938 = 100) in Table III. 


The Economist index ‘of net reported profits (i.e., 
net profits taken from the companies’ accounts with- 
out adjustment for taxation) has been converted from 
an arithmetic to a geometric basis (July, 1935, to 
June, 1936 = 100) and is given in Table IV. 

It is intended at a later -stage to transpose the 


reported profits given in Tables V to VII to a 
gross basis. 
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latest two years are always incomplete. The latest figures 
include rather more companies than those published on 
June 6th, but the story they tell is closely similar. This is 
evident from Table III, which presents the new index of 
gross profits, based on accounting periods and not on dates 
of publication (1938=100). The index for 1939 and 1940 
has been re-worked on the larger sample of companies in- 
cluded in Table II, but the resulting changes in the index 
figures are surprisingly small. In the light of this experi- 
ment, it would seem reasonable in future to treat only the 
last four quarters of the index as provisional and to retain 
earlier figures, even though some small amount of addi- 
tional data may have been received which would modify 
them slightly. pd : 
The latest quotable index figure is for earnings in financial 
years ended during the fourth quarter of 1941. As a per- 
centage of 1938 earnings, the 1941 figures ranged. between 
96 and 99}, though these figures are subject to amendment 
at this stage. It is unlikely, however, that the adjustments 
will be significant, since the 1941 figures are based on as 
many as 1,801 companies out of the total of 2,192 for 1938 
and. 1939. s : 
All the figures and index numbers so far considered in 
this article are based on the new gross profits computations. 
Tables IV to VII which follow are based largely on reported 
profits. The first gives The Economist index of net reported 
profits in its new geometric form (July, 1935-June, 1936 = 
100). Owing to the mixed nature of reported profits figures, 
part of which are shown gross and part net, this index shows 
a steeper fall than the gross profits index in Table III. 
During the past three years, this index has fallen by one 


quarter ; it now stands at 93.5, compared with 125.2 for - 


the four quarters to June, 1939. The reported profits figures 
of the second quarter companies are given in the first two 
columns of Table VI; in total (so far as the accounts reveal) 


TABLE III 
INDEX OF Gross PROFITS, BY ACCOUNTING PERIODS 
(Four Quarters ended December, 1938=100) 





Accounting Periods ended in 


Ast Quarter | 2nd Quarter | 3rd Quarter | 4th Quarter 





I939F ....-.-.-- eee 98 -33 98 -51 97 -36 98 -35 
De 101 -20 99 -68 102 -00 99 -49 
1941 0... eee eeeeee 96 -92* 99-17* 96 -20* 97 -27* 














+ Figures re-worked on additional companies reporting last quarter. 
4 . 


TABLE IV 


Economist INDEX OF NET REPORTED PROFITS, BY PUBLICATION 
DaTE 


(Revised Geometric Basis) 
Four Quarters ended June, 1936=100 




















| 
| lst Quarter | 2nd Quarter | 3rd Quarter 4th Quarter 
BOSD. .ccccccecccess 129-3 125 -2 124-4 121-6 
BED s ccccscessecoes 120-7 120-8 116-8 115-1 
i cegcénesesoaee 112-9 104-7 101-0 98 -6 
Dkhewssessesees 96 -5* 93-5 os a 
* Revised figure. 


TABLE V 


DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS AND RETURN ON CAPITAL 





Proportion of 
Adjusted Net Profits 











ee 


% % % % eo % % 

1941 
Secasoencen 17-7 | 73-1 9-2 | 4:5 6-1 | 16:3 | 14:5 
peSeoseesen 23-4 | 65°9 | 10-7 46 6-8 | 106 9-0 
besecescens 25-7 | 65-0 93 | 45 6-9 | 12-1 | 106 
eeccccccses 29-5 | 54-1 , 16-4 46 6-4 | 10-9 8-4 
Veoar........... 23.4 | 65.5, | 11.1 4.5 6.6 | 12.4 | 10.6 

1942 
boveccedess 19-9 | 71-3 8-8 4-2 6-9 | 17-0 | 15-1 
pénvoncewse 63-4 | 12-8 4:3 5-9 9-9 8-3 
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they were very slightly higher at £104,757,548, an increase 
of £450,000 during the year. Net reported profits, on the 
other hand, were £23 millions lower at £50.7 millions. 

The distribution percentages of Table V are derived from 
the estimate of gross profits given in the third column of 
Table VI. There is a rather regular distribution “form ” for 
the different quarters of the year, and it is fairer to compare 
the second quarter this year, not with its predecessor, but 
with the second quarter of 1941. Out of a smaller total of 
distributable profits, equity shareholders have had to content 
themselves with dividends representing 63.4 per cent of 
the whole in the latest quarter, compared with 65.9 per cent 
for the corresponding quarter of 1941. The earnings rate 
on equity capital has, meantime, fallen from 10.6 to 9.9 per 
cent, and thé gross dividend rate from 9 per cent to 8.3 per 
cent. These distribution figures may be compared with the 
percentage division of gross profits between dividends and 
reserves shown in Table I. The figures differ—they are not 
on the same basis—but the story they tell is substantially 
the same one of reduced gross profits distributed with 
greater parsimony. 

The final table sets out the reported total and net profits 
of these 526 according to their industrial grouping. Only 
one feature of this table is of particular interest, and that is 
not entirely new: the groups which have fared con- 
spicuously well have again been the consumption goods 
groups. Brewery and store net profits have increased ; more- 
over, reports during the current quarter suggest that the 
increase in these groups (and in cinema earnings) continues 
impressively. Such results contrast sharply with the so- 
called war industries—coal and steel, motors and aviation. 
They are the symptom, at the end of the chain of con- 
sumption, of the inflation of costs to which earlier reference 
has been made. They are an index of failure in the “ battle 
of the gap,” to which attention should be urgently directed. 





TABLE VI 


PROFITS OF SECOND QUARTER COMPANIES—1942 

















Previous Latest Gross Profits 
526 Companies Financial Financial derived from 
Year Year Net Profits§ 
f £ £ 
Total Profits* ............... 104,307,294 104,757,548 aks 
De SN 665se40h6eeobe0e 475,830 ine 
Debenture Interest .......... 51,329;350 5,360,474 5,945,044 
oO Charges$ .....cc.ee00- 40,188,714 ani 
a "—S 52,977,944 50,732,530 65,971,575 
Preference Dividends......... ms 12,333,519 15,712,290 
i Dividends ......... ne 29,974,704 41,834,978 
Added to Free Reserves ...... ons 8,424,307 8,424,307 






* After Depreciation where not separately stated. ¢ Including Taxation. 
§ i.e., After adding back taxation deducted in striking net profits. 


TABLE VII 


PRoFITs BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS—QTR. ENDED JUNE 30, 1942 











Total Profits | Net Profits 
No. ate 
Group of | 
Cos. | Previous | Latest Previous Latest 
| Year | Year Year Year 
Breweries and Distilleries...| 18 3,569,011 2,640,499 
Electric Lighting and Power. 2 1,031, 375,964 
Financial Land & Investment} 37 5,834, 2,817,064 
EMS .csasscabsbesscousesuc 3 01, 115,046 
Hotels and Restaurants .... 9 1,481,501| 1,468. 1,076,596 
Coal, Iron and Steel........ 48 | 12,231,35: 5,360,742 
Motor Cycle and Aviation...| 13 2,976,242 980,328 
SRC chs cksnashsoeeeuvans 3 2,806, 2,458,830 
sehen wata¥ssecane 43 1,768,511) 1, 607,064 
Shipping..............000. ll 2,582,231) 2,525 897,213 
Shops and Stores .......... 31 6,333,86 , 2,199,932 
DC Ash seuteadsadsaibatse ll 409, 177,683 
Telegraphs and Telephones. . 5 6,449, 1, 3,475,747 

MOE a5 dntshansdsdae 4 5,549, 4, 2,891,547 

Tramway and Omnibus..... 10 4,164, 4, 1,283,235 
sss ckase ee asbacwes 5,386, 5, 2,369,388 
IIR, 5. 0 055620000045 4 603, 217,801 
Building Materials ......... 5,228, 5, 2,292,654 
Food, Confectionery & Drink} 22 4,437,1 3, 1,816,799 
Newsparers Printing &Pub| 14 | 39710026 4493 1972 960 
iNCWS) . le y ’ , ” 

Ce) ..: sSaes _ gxbuews 1,311,948} 1,395, 1,216,200 
Warehouse and Trading .... 2 4040 10, 32,412 3,702 
Other Companies .......... 107 | 21,549,594) 21,130,775) 12,170,002| 11,372,919 

BOOS 5 055s euseoscnws 526 ees 104,757,548) 52,977,944), 50,732,530 
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Finance and Banking 


Demand for December Bills 


The feature of the money and discount markets con- 
tinues to be the keenness of the demand for the three 
months’ bills now being issued. ‘These are, of course, 
December maturities, and it is the glamour still attaching 
to them which, no doubt, induces the market to bid for 
them at a price which leaves a barely perceptible margin 
of profit. The syndicate’s tender price for the December 
bills remains at £99 15s., and at this figure it obtained a 
40 per cent allotment at last week’s tenders. With the 
advent of October the currency of the Treasury bills to be 
tendered for will increase by one day, namely from 91 to 
92, and this, together with the difference in the standing 
of a January as compared with a December maturity, will 
no doubt induce the market to lower its tender price to 
£99 14s. 11d. The keen competition for the December bills 
is compelling the official tenderers, whose requirements 
must be satisfied, to bid £99 15s. 1d. for the bills, at which 
figure a loss would be incurred either on running the bills 
with clearing bank money or in reselling to the banks at 
their minimum rate of 1 per cent. To these quarters, 
however, the rate earned on Treasury bills is largely im- 
material. It does not necessarily have to be related to the 
money rate or to the clearing banks’ buying rate for bills. 
Although the banks were called u upon to pay £45 millions 
in TDR’s this week, as compared with nominal current 
maturities of £20 millions, there has been no evidence of 
shortage of credit in the money market. On each day of 
the week one or other of the banks has been a good buyer 
of Treasury bills, and there has always been about enough 
money to meet the requirements of the market. The unevent- 
fulness of conditions in the money market is matched by the 
latest Bank return. This shows a position which compared 
with the previous return is more static than any revealed 
since the beginning of the war. The circulation is down by 
£385,000, bankers’ deposits by £1,854,000, public deposits 
by £277,000 and Government securities by £721,000. To 
achieve this stability at a time when Government income 
and expenditure are running at the exceptional levels now 
current, is a token of the efficacy of the authorities’ tech- 
nique in insulating the credit position from the potential 
disturbances that surround it. 


x x x 


The Strength of the Peso 


The strength of the Argentine peso continues to be 
the feature of what remains of the international free foreign 
exchange market. In terms of US dollars the free rate has 


recently appreciated to 419° pesos to $100. This tendency . 


is mainly due to the reduction of imports, the volume of 
which has fallen from 4,330,000 metric tons for the first 
half of 1940 to 2,586,000 tons for the first half of this 
year. The shift of the balance of international payments 
in favour of Argentina is reflected in the steady strengthen- 
ing of the central bank’s gold and foreign exchange reserve 
and in the substantial net imports of bullion. The reserve 
on July 31 last amounted to 1,682,496,624 pesos, compared 
with 1,541,873,952 pesos at the beginning of the year. There 
were no exports of bullion or specie from Argentina during 
the first half of the year, whereas imports totalled 6,565,618 
pesos, compared with only 301,719 pesos in the correspond- 
ing period of 1941. A substantial part of the sise in the 
foreign exchange holding of the central bank probably 
reflects the accumulation of sterling in Argentine special 
accounts. The shortage of imported products in Argentina 
is ,becoming acute. The position taken up by the country 
in relation to the war is not calculated to give it a high 
priority ranking in its claims for imports from the United 
Nations. To a small extent this has caused a shift of imports 
from the United States and the United Kingdom to Brazil, 
which has been especially marked in the matter of textile 
manufactures. But for such products as coal, iron, steel, 
tinplate and cement no such alternative sources of supply 
are available. In these directions, therefore, the country is 
suffering from exceptional scarcity while the products of the 
favourable balance of payments accumulate in the shape of 
gold and foreign exchange. 


* * * 
External Debt. 


The external debt of the British Government has risen 
again this week by the grant of a further $1,000,000 instal- 





ment to the interest-free loan made to this country by the 
Government of Newfoundland, This brings the total of the 
interest-free loans advanced from this source to $5,800,000. 
It is not generally realised how considerable and varied has 
been the new-external debt of the United Kingdom, created 
since the beginning of the war under the National Loans 
Acts 1939-1941. Here are the detailed items as shown in 
the Finance Accounts 1941-42 and indicating the amounts 
outstanding at the end of the last financial year: 


' 4 

Anglo-Netherlands Financial Agreement— 

Guilders 47,061,265..........cceceees 6,192,271 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation— 

ee ree 95,254,649 
Government of Ceylon— 

Rupees 57,0355,160...........e.eeeeee 4,277,487 
Government of Mauritius— 

Rupees 4,405,000. ..........cceeeeees 329,025 
Government of East Africa— 

EE BEI C6 ovis crerdiscesdocges 2,461,055 
Government of Trinidad— 

MIME oan 6.60 66 cc's bes cieseeenene 771,250 
Government of Newfoundland— 

ee 404,192 
Other Loans Free of Interest ............ 190,904 

Wo as Soe cweeces 109,880,833 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation Loan represents 
the operation which involved the pledging of non-marketable 
dollar investments as collateral. ‘The other Government 
loans represent the sterling funds of these various authori- 
ties made available by way of direct loans to the British 
Treasury. Some are interest-free, others bear interest at 
rates ranging up to 3 per cent. The sundry free of interest 
loans are for small amounts, ranging down to Ioo Iraqi 


' dinars, and represent conributions from individuals in such 


overseas countries as Argentina, South Africa and Japan 
(this last, a pre-Pearl Harbour operation). 


* * * 


Smaller War Plants Corporation 


An Act has been passed in the United States pro- 
viding for the creation of the “ Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration.” This state-owned organisation, having a capital 
stock of $150,000,000, is empowered to make loans to small 
business concerns in order to mobilise their productive 
facilities in the war effort. The Act authorises the US War 
and Navy Departments and the Maritime Commission to 
make or participate in such loans. The service departments 
are also authorised to guarantee loans made by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and by the Smaller War 


. Plants Corporation to firms engaged in the defence pro- 


gramme. A further section of the Act excepts loans guaran- 
teed by the service departments or the Federal Reserve 
banks from the limitations on loans to any one person which 
the national banks are permitted to make. Another interest- 
ing provision is that, where such action is required for the 
efficient prosecution of the war, the anti-trust laws of the 
United States or the Federal Trade Commission Act may 
be transgressed with impunity. In such cases the Chairman 
of the War Production Board mus: issue the appropriate 
order, and this will ensure that no prosecution or civil 
action follows. The new Corporation has been given a life 
not extending beyond July 1, 1945, except for purposes of 
liquidation, and if an extension is required, fresh legislation 
will have to be passed. The Corporation is given wide 
powers and its facilities are evidently intended to satisfy 
both the fixed and working capital needs of small-scale 
industrial enterprises. 
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Gilt-Edged Switches 
While the rise in, equities has omeenet in a — 

halting manner during the past week, the movement w 
raph hear most attention has been that of gilt-edged 
stocks. Here, the longs have fallen while the shorts and 
those of medium date have improved, some of the shorts 
quite markedly. The dividing line between falls and rises 
has been a final maturity of 1960. The number of bargains 
received has shown a further falling off in this section, but 
the impression gained in the market is that turnover, in 
terms of value, has increased. A number of explanations 
are advanced, none of them completely satisfactory. So far 
as the definitely short dated bonds are concerned, it seems 
very probable that the explanation is the traditional one of 
easy money. Whether as a result of official policy, or by 
a series of accidents, the supply of money, both to the 
clearing banks and to outside institutions, has been very 
ample for what is now a considerable period. Some of the 
holders of this money, and possibly the discount houses, 
may have felt justified in placing it in something longer 
dated than bills, but it is doubtful whether this would 
account for the rise in medium dated stocks. Two other 
currents have been reported in the market, namely the sale 
of stocks bearing interest at the nominal rate of 3} per 
cent or over, and the investment of the money in the new 
Savings Bonds on tap, and the sale of long dated stock to 
finance purchases of equities. The former of these seems to 
argue the belief that anything bearing interest as high as 
34 per cent will be paid off on maturity, the latter the oppo- 
site, namely a distrust of the Treasurer’s ability to prolong 
the cheap money policy indefinitely. It is very doubtful 
‘whether either movement has been of really important 
dimensions, and it is possible that the real explanation of 
the fall in longs is that some important holder is .in need 
of money, possibly for plant extension or some other war 
purpose. There are already signs that the movement is 
fading out, and it would certainly be premature to regard 
it as the beginning of any considerable switch from long 
dated fixed interest stocks into equities. 


* * * 


Duties of Trustees 


Amendments in the information which must be pro- 
vided before. the Stock Exchange, London, will give per- 
mission to deal serve to draw attention to the growth of a 
very undesirable practice of relieving directors, or trustees, 
or both, of what have in the past been conceived to be their 
duties. The attitude of the Committee is that they cannot 
refuse permission to deal on the ground of these reliefs, 
but they feel that they must insist on their being known 
to the share or debenture holders as the case may be. 
They will, therefore, in future require publication of the 
relevant particulars in respect of all new issues, including 
conversions of existing stock. There is some reason to sup- 
pose that the inclusion of these reliefs in Articles of Asso- 
ciation and Trust Deeds is becoming general, and, in some 
cases, it has been carried to a point where no duty is left to 
the trustee except to refrain from a fraudulent breach of 
trust. It is interesting to note that on this occasion the Stock 
Exchange Committee has refused to accept responsibility 
for protecting the stockholder beyond the point of insist- 
ing that he shall be put in a position to protect himself. 
Certainly, no investor should look twice at a security if 
those responsible for the conduct of the company, and 
those who are nominally supposed to oversee the execu- 
tion of the terms of its loans, disclaim all liability. The 
question arises, however, whether such clauses should be 
permitted in Articles of Association and Trust Deeds. Are 
they not just another case of the ill effects of failure to 
amend the law so as to protect the small investor, com- 
monly not in a position to secure the legal assistance at the 
disposal of most of those interested at the time when 
savings were in relatively few hands? 


* * * 


Responsibilities of Directors 


According to Mr Beith, ex-chairman of the company, 
two directors of Horrockses Crewdson, knowing that the 
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EPT standard of the company would in all probability be 
altered so as to give it an increased profit, bought shares 


in the company. On that ground, they were invited by the 


chairman to resign, They did not do so, and at a subse- 
quent meeting the chairman was removed from his posi- 
tion, but remains a member of the board. A statement 
signed by all the active members of the board, except the 
ex-chairman, says that the directors concerned have been in 
the habit of acquiring shares from time to time as occasion 
offered, since none but the qualifying shares were avail- 
able to them at the time of .their election, They also point 
out that there are many factors more important than the 
EPT standard which will affect the value of the shares, and 
they advise the proprietors to keep an open mind until the 
publication of the full accounts, and a statement as to 
the actual EPT standards. The exact motives of the 
directors in making the purchases may well remain a secret 
to themselves for all time, but it is probable that there will 
be some who will believe that they hoped -to use special 
knowledge to their own advantage without disclosing their 
intention. In fact, this story—of which it is probable that 
the last has not yet been heard—well illustrates the 
necessity for insisting that those who deal in securities of 
whose value they have special knowledge, and over whose 
future they have control, should be compelled to disclose 
the transaction after a suitable lapse of time. Had the 
directors acted as they did with the knowledge that their 
action would be made public, it would be much less easy 
to entertain the suspicion that they were, in fact, taking 


-advantage of special knowledge to their own benefit and 


incidentally to the detriment of some of those whom it is 
their duty to serve. 


* * * 


Far Eastern War Damage 


The publication of a letter from the Joint Committee, 
representing all interests carrying on business in the British 
territories, now in Japanese occupation, to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the Secretaries of State for the 
Colonies and Burma, on the question of compensation for 
war damage appears to have raised very little comment. 
The submissions put forward by the Committee are that 
the home Government, in conjunction with the local 
Governments, should guarantee the solvency of any Govern- 
ment insurance scheme in force in any of the territories, 
and assume responsibility for all loss or damage sustained 
which is not recoverable under any insurance scheme, On 
the former point it is evidently undesirable that a mere 
lack of funds at the disposal of the local Government, at 
the time when compensation ought to be made, should 
prevent the payment of covenanted benefits. The schemes 
ought to be implemented in the sense in which any reason- 
able man would read them. Where the burden of providing 
the necessary funds should finally rest is another matter. 
It is understood, however, that, even where such schemes 
existed, they were very inadequate, even as judged by the 
standard of achievement in this country, and it is a fair 
guess that the bulk of the damage will fall outside them. 
A considerable part of the letter is, in fact, devoted to 
stressing the effects of the scorched earth policy. 


5 


The Committee asks for no payment now, but it does 
ask for a clear and definite statement of policy in a sense 
which will help to ameliorate distress, give hope and 
confidence for the future, and restore firmly the belief that 
the burdens of war damage will be distributed in such a 
way as, in the words of the Prime Minister, “give effect 
to the feeling that there must be equality of risk and 
equality of treatment.” It is not clear whether in their 
claim for total compensation the Committee includes: loss 
of income as well as damage to property, but it may be 
said at once that, in this country, only the most tentative 
attempts have been made to provide compensation for the 
former. No one can pretend that anything approaching 
justice is being meted out in Great Britain so far as loss 
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of income is. concerned, and there are doubts whether 
the compensation for loss of property will prove fair and 
adequate. As was pointed out on page 322 of The Economist 
of last week, the Prime Minister has committed himself to 
the statement that failure. to distinguish sharply between 
war damage by bomb and shell and other kinds of loss 
would open up a limitless field. In these circumstances, it 
is admitted that one can only do what one can, and what 
will be possible is a function of the total damage shown 
to have been sustained when reconstruction can begin, and 
of the resources available then, and estimated to be available 
later. Promises now can scarcely go beyond the acceptance 
of a general principle that the loss shall be spread, instead 
of being left entirely where it falls. 


* * * 


Great Boulder Developments 


It js satisfactory to learn from the new sole liquidator 
of Great. Boulder Proprietary Gold Mines that there is 
some: prospect of a scheme being evolved which should be 
acceptable to all who wish for the prosperity of the 
company. No official information as to the character of this 
plan is so far available, and meanwhile a new organisation, 
the Shareholders’ Resumption Group, has arisen which is 
demanding, inter alia, that the right to manage their own 
affairs should be restored forthwith to the shareholders. 
Those who remember anything of this regrettable affair 
will. know that the whole essence of the problem lies jn 
the fact that a powerful group of shareholders holds that 
the policy of the board is against the best interests of the 
company, and it is perfectly evident that until this conflict 
of views is resolved, or one party or the other abdicates, 
there is not the slightest hope that ‘the restoration of the 
normal machinery of company control can result in satis- 
factory operation. The board, in fact, still has the majority 
of votes. The board put the company in liquidation in order 
to remove its control to Australia, and to stay the liquida- 
tion would, in existing circumstances, deprive other share- 
holders of all say in the administration of their property. 
Although the matter has dragged on for years, this is in no 
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way the fault of the new liquidator, who has only been 
in office for some two and a half months. The wisest course 
is clearly to give him a reasonable opportunity to realise 
the arrangement of which he has hopes. If that fails to 
mature, it will be time to think again. 


Company Notes_ 


Unilever Dividend Unchanged 


The fact that the net profits of Lever Brothers and 
Unilever for the year 1941 show a fall from £6,987,130 to 
£5,835,589, and that the ordinary distribution is un ed 
at the level of 5 per cent to which it was reduced a year 
ago, appears to have caused considerable disappointment in 
the market. The fall is certainly heavy, and the net profit 
appears to be the smallest since the formation of the 
company. The lack of any increase in the dividend can, 
however, scarcely have caused surprise. The difficulties of 
the company must have risen during the year, and 
there is the probability of losses in the Far East to be con- 
sidered. Further, the scheme for the pooling of profits with 
the Dutch company means that the British concern still has 
to provide against the contingency of the preference divi- 
dend not being met, as well as for an ordinary dividend 
equivalent to the § per cent on the British ordinary shares. 
In view of drop in earnings, the amount available for 
ordinary capital has been reduced from 34.1 to some 27.0 per 
cent. Last year, £700,000 was placed to contingencies, and 
some £1,227,000 added to the carry forward. This year, the 
total available, after preference and ordinary payments, will 
be some £770,000. The preliminary statement gives the 
consolidated profits of the group, after EPT but before 
British income tax, as £10,562,540, compared with 
£11,225,451 for 1940. The accounts for that year do not 
show the latter figure but the profit after tax was £9,674,736, 
while income tax and NDC, excluding tax on interest 
dividends, was £2,543,727. It will be noted that the fall in 
group earnings, on this basis, was very materially less than 
that in the net profit of the parent after taxation, which 
would suggest that either that item, or one or more of the 
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special appropriations, has increased on the year. The £1 
units of ordinary stock fell 2s. 6d. to 28s. 9d. on the 
announcement, but this is still well above the level of a year 
ago, and the yield of £3 10s, rod. per cent less tax at 9s. 9d. 
shows that the-price still discounts a very material recovery 
in distributions after the war. 


* * * 


Courtaulds’ Earnings 

It is doubtful whether any definite conclusions were 
based on the reduction in the dividend of Courtaulds for 
last year to 73 per cent, announced at the end of February. 
The full accounts show that profit, after slightly reduced 
depreciation, are up from £3,291,392 to £4,227,507, but 
the rise is more than absorbed by the increase in tax charge, 
and the actual amount earned for ordinary is lower. The 
rise in tax is, however, due in part to the higher rate of 
income tax, and the percentage earned has risen from 9.4 
to 9.6. It should perhaps be pointed out that the profit 
includes, in addition to 9} months’ interest on the com- 
pensation award, £593,940, final dividend on the old 
Viscose holding. This is now cut to only § per cent of the 
total capital, so that the total receipts on these two accounts 
will be substantially lower. The matter is, however, of 
rather academic interest, as Mr Courtauld states that, in 
view of EPT, there is not likely to be much difference 
between what it was expected to receive from Viscose—so 
long as USA taxation was high—and what the company 
will get under the new arrangement :— ; 


Years ended December 3lst, 


1939 1940 1941 
£ £ £ 
SED 455K EMO deENES SS OO SOS 3,592,158 4,434,437 5,360,007 
Depreciation ............... 1,019,644 1,143,045 1,132,500 
Taxation ........ ny 991,257 .1,764,808 2,876,459 
Preference dividend......... 260,000 230,000 200,000 
Ordinary shares :— 
ST s6issebedes cues ees 1,321,255 1,296,584 1,151,048 
Wb ssau606s0bb0b%ss046 1,128,000 1,104,000 900,000 
NE ck. vndecic stands 8-2 9-4 9-6 
——___ eR RR 7 8 7 
Contingencies .............. 161,939 185,737 + 80,000 
Carry forward.............. 316,160 323,007 494,055 


t After War Damage in 1941. +t Employees’ Pensions Reserve. 


The balance sheet shows two sets of changes. First, a rise 
of 11,124,094 in general reserves and from some 
£12,824,000 to £41,034,000 in net liquid assets, accompanied 
by a drop of £16,000,000 in holdings in subsidiaries. 
Second, a fall from £4,267,366 to -£2,930,967 in stock-in- 
trade, but a rise in debtors, which seem to suggest that, 
although trade is keeping up fairly well, reserves of 
materials are being run down. On the former point, Mr 
Courtauld says that trade in 1941 was much as expected, 


Industry 


New Steel Controller 


Sir W. Charles Wright has resigned his position as 
Controller of Iron and Steel owing to ill-health. Like Sir 
Charles Wright, the new Controller, Sir J. M. Duncan- 
son, is a member of the iron and steel industry. He is a 
director of the Steel Company of Scotland, a subsidiary of 
Colvilles, the large Scottish iron and steel concern.: Sir 
J. M. Duncanson has long been closely associated with the 
Steel Control. Early in the war he was appointed director 


of heavy steels, shell steel and semi-finished steel, and, two ‘ 


years ago, he became Deputy Controller in charge 
of iron and steel supplies. Within the limits of 
its monopolistic set-up, which, if anything, has been 
strengthened during the war, the record of the 
British iron and steel industry during the past two 
years has not been unsatisfactory. There have been allega- 
tions of failures and mistakes— some of them serious ; the 
history of the scrap campaign is scarcely creditable. But 
it must be remembered that the industry has had to con- 
tend with considerable difficulties arising from the loss of 
some of its main sources of raw materials and from the 
need to alter the balance of its output in favour of the 
kinds of steel needed in wartime. The reduction in iron 
ore imports has been largely made good by increased home 
production, and, in the case of scrap too, the increased use 
of home supplies has offset the loss of imports. The 
methods adopted for directing steel supplies to essential 
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and that the first half of 1942 has been busy, within the 
limits imposed by restriction and controls. These are likely 
to grow, but there is a reasonable certainty that the com- 
pany will earn its EPT standard, and that there will be 
little change in: distributable profits. On the news, the £1 
stock units stand at 38s. 9d., returning some £3 17s. 6d. 


per cent. 
* x * 


Initial Services Recovery 

The full acgounts of Initial Services for the year to 
June 30th last show a rise in total consolidated income 
from £272,440 to £344,416, and in the income of the com- 
pany from £262,526 to £292,890. Despite an increase in tax 
liability, including alf tax on dividends, from £149,376 to 
£174,598 and in the sum written off air raid shelters from 
£1,441 to £4,334 ; equity earnings are higher, and the ordi- 
nary dividend, maintained at 163 per cent, is covered by a 


' rate of 17.9 against 16.8 per cent. As in the previous year, 


there is no transfer to general reserve, which remains at 
£160,000, so that the whole surplus goes to raise the carry 
forward from £10,044 to £15,706. The balance sheet shows 
an increase in debtors from £75,298 to £83,184. This, 
together with a jump in net loans to subsidiaries from 
£26,045 to £70,391 indicates a considerable expansion in 
business last year. The chairman, Mr. W. J. Chinneck, 
reports that the concern has been scheduled under the 
Essential Work Order. The new accounting year has 
started rather better than 1941-42, and, in the absence of 
disorganisation by a resumption of large-scale bombing, 
supplies of labour and materials are likely to be the limiting 
factor. The 5s. ordinary shares at 17s. yield £4 19s. 6d. per 
cent. 
* * * 


Odeon Theatres 


The preliminary statement of Odeon Theatres for the 
53 weeks to June 27th last shows a striking rise in profits, 
after fees, from £643,287 to £1,530,539, and the resump- 
tion of ordinary dividends with a payment of 12 per 
cent, the first since 1938-39. Tax liability however, has 
risen from £325,000 to £1,100,000. War damage and ARP 
require a total of £60,464 against £79,470, and there is an 
increase in the surplus for ordinary capital from £22,231 
to £160,093. Thus, the ordinary payment is covered more 
than three and a half times with a rate of 36.5 per cent. 
The directors have transferred £134,640 to write off the 
balance of preliminary expenses so that the carry forward 
is some £18,000 lower at £78,595. The improved results 
are in line with the experience of Associated British Picture 
Corporation and demonstrate palpably that the increased 
entertainments tax has proved no lasting discouragement 
to the cinema goer. The §s. ordinary shares at 13s. yield 
£3 18s. 5d. per cent. ~ 


and Trade 


uses, for which Sir John Duncanson has been largely 
responsible, have, on the whole, achieved their purpose, 
though they may be open to criticism in detail. Evidence 
of their success is the fact that 75 per cent of available 
steel supplies are consumed directly for military purposes 
and that purely civilian consumption has been cut to 7 per 
cent of the total. But there,are many dangers ahead which 
will test the capacity of the new Controller to the full. 


* * * 


Check Trading 

In order that prices, fixed under Maximum Price 
Orders, should not be raised to allow for the cost of giving 
credit, the Board of Trade issued an Order and direction 
on August 4th prohibiting check traders from making an 
additional charge for credit in the form of poundage from 
October 1st. Check trading is a form of credit trading ; the 
check trader sells “checks ” or vouchers Which entitle the 
customer to purchase goods to the amount of their face 
value—usually {1—at certain specified retail shops. The 
customer undertakes to repay this credit by weekly instal- 
ments normally at the rate of 1s. a week on each £1 check. 
These instalments are collected by employees or agents of 
check trading concerns who, in addition to collecting in- 
stalrhents, sell new checks to their customers. The customer 
is charged poundage on each check at the rate of 1s. to 1s. 6d. 








7 a on n,n 
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in the £1. The check trader, who has agreements with 
particular retailers to supply goods against the presentation 
of the checks, repays these retailers for checks which they 
have exchanged for goods and he is allowed an agreed rate 
of discount from the retail selling price, amounting, on the 
average, to about 173 per cent before the war. Thus, the 
check trader derives his revenue from two sources, from 
poundage from the consumer and discount from the re- 
tailer. It has been stated that the number of persons em- 
ployed in this form of trading, including those employed 
part-time, may be as many as 20,000. In prohibiting pound- 
age from October Ist, the Board of Trade has thus put the 
check trader on the same footing as the retail trader, In 
reply to criticism of the Order in the House of Commons 
on September 8th, Mr Dalton pointed out that there are a 
large number of other forms of credit trading available 
to persons of small means, such as ordinary retail shops 
giving credit to their customers, direct credit traders who 
themselves deliver goods through travellers to the pur- 
chasers (which the check traders do not), clothing clubs 
of many kinds run by shops and co-operative societies, and 
mail order and other agencies, All these traders have 
accepted the new situation by which all credit charges, all 
organisers’ commissions and the like must be included 
within the margins allowed in the Maximum Prices Orders. 
Mr Dalton has rightly refused to grant special concessions 
to the check traders. ; 


* x x 


Discipline in Coal Mining 


The Ministry of Labour and National Service has 
made a new Essential Work Order for the coal mining 
industry which came into force on Thursday. The Order 
is designed to strengthen discipline in the industry and, 
in particular, to tackle the problem of absenteeism. It is 
now an offence for a person employed in the industry to 
absent himself from work without reasonable excuse ; to be 
persistently late in presenting himself for work; to fail 
to comply with any lawful and reasonable orders given to 
him ; and persistently to behave at work in such a manner 
as to impede production. Any infringements of the Order 
are to be reported to the new regional investigation officers 
of the Ministry of Fuel and Power who may recommend 
the National Service officers of the Ministry of Labout to 
take proceedings. It would be unfair to infer from this 
Order that there has been a general lack of discipline and 
slackness in the industry. Absenteeism, it is true, is higher 
than before the war, but it must be remembered that the 
number of man-shifts worked per week has been increased - 
and that many of the youngest arid strongest miners have 
been called up. The Order is designed mainly to prevent 
slackness among the minority. 


2 * * 


Unemployment 


The total number of persons registered as wholly un- 
employed at employment exchanges in Great Britain 
showed a further rise between July and August. As in the 
previous month the increase occurred among boys and 


ee. 


REGISTERED UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 














Persons 
Normally 
Wholly Temporarily in Casual 
Unemployed Stopped Employment 
July 13, 1942 
SP witsecenindahen 55,953 1,710 2,173 
ri cnt cnvedaende 10,163 18 7 
SY Sxskuseneutke 26,767 1,431 124 
werd aidcae en 8,553 105 
WO cvecscscns 101,436 3,264 2,305 
August 17, 1942 
Dl rcissenduehen se 55,693 1,744 2,541 
it+ictamadalnen 15,615 22 
I -niccatbeinnon 23,793 1,760 120 
SD Gipeccnikamis 12,433 96 1 
WD sicscisce 107,534 5,622 2,669 


Nainital tee a i rid 


girls ; the number of wholly unemployed men and women 
was slightly lower. The number of persons temporarily 
stopped as well as unemployment among workers normally 
in casual employment registered a small increase. The 
Ministry of Labour has decided to review the registers ot 
men aged 41-50 and of women aged 18-45 in order to ensure 
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that those who are no longer doing the work in which they 
were confirmed, or to which. they were directed, at the 
time of interview, are not lost to the war effort. 


* * * 


Wages in Engineering 


_ The engineering unions have now submitted their 
claim to higher wages to the Engineering and Allied 
Employers’ National Federation. The demand is substantial. 
It includes an all-round increase of 118. a week ; an increase 
equivalent to 33} per cent of basic rates of all time workers ; 
and the elimination of the economy measures introduced 
during the trade depression in 1931. The total cost of the 
claim has been estimated at £100 millions a year and the 
number of workers who would benefit from it at two 
millions. Earnings in the engineering trades are already 
among the highest in industry, and a further increase may 
be expected to precipitate claims from other unions. 


* * * 


Concentration of Industry 


Ofi Tuesday, last week, Mr Dalton gave some interest- 
ing information about compensation arrangements which 
have been made by industries concentrated under the Board 
of Trade scheme, additional to that contained in an article 
on the progress of concentration in The Economist on 
August 29th. According to Mr Dalton, the total number of 
‘concentrated industries is 36. Twenty compensation 
schemes, covering whole industries or large sections of 
industries, have been approved. These naturally vary ac- 
cording to the circumstances of individual industries. In 
the majority of cases there is a central fund—raised by a 
levy on the machine capacity or the turnover of the nucleus 
firms—from which the closed firms draw compensation. 
In general, the amounts required for the care and main- 
tenance of the plant and machinery of closed firms are the 
first charge on these funds. In the remaining 16 industries 
there are no central compensation schemes, and, as was 
pointed out in The Economist, the normal practice is for 
the nucleus firm to produce goods at cost for the closed 
firm, which continues as a selling organisation. 


*x * * 


Ice Cream Traders 


The. Order prohibiting the manufacture and sale of 
ice cream and water ices after the end of this month is to 
stand, in spite of appeals to the Ministry of Food by the 
representatives of the trade. There can be no doubt that 
the Ministry is technically right in upholding its decision 
on the grounds of the need for economy in labour, trans- 
port, raw materials and packing, and for concentrating all 
available resources on the most essential food production. 
The manufacture of ice creams is largely controlled by 
Walls, Eldorado and Lyons, and their labour and equipment 
may well be put to better uses. Ice creams may be ranked 
as a luxury and not as a necessity, and their manufacture 
cannot be said to have any direct bearing on the war effort. 
What, however, does seem rather hard, is that traders 
driven out of business are to receive no compensation. It 
is estimated that about 100,000 retailers are involved, 
including 40,000 street corner men. Though the majority 


- run ice creams as a side line to the sale of confectionery 


and tobacco, some are wholly dependent on the business 
and are small owner proprietors with no other means of 
livelihood. One cannot escape from the conclusion that 
if the trade were more powerfully organised it would have 
secured better treatment. It is perfectly true that it would 
be impracticable and undesirable for one Government 
department to start compensating one section of one trade, 
but the fate of the small ice cream traders serves to 
accentuate the need for a comprehensive and satisfactory 
scheme of compensation for economic casualties, an issue 
which the Government has so far shirked. 

——— el 


THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 


The TRANSFER BOOKS will be CLOSED from the 22nd 
September to the 3rd October, 1942, both days inclusive. 
’ By Order of the Board. 
Cc. L. MANNING, Secretary. 
Crosby Square, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 3. 
14th September, 1942. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


TELEPHONE RENTALS, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 


IMPORTANCE OF COMPANY’S 
SERVICES 


The thirteenth annual general meeting of 
Telephone Rentals, Limited, was held, on 
the 14th instant, in on. so 

Mr Fred T. jackson (chairman and joint 
managing director) said that the gross divi- 
dends from subsidiary companies showed a 
small aan cneenes to £133,820 as 

t £136,2 or the previous year. 
This decrease arose in past Geen increased - 
costs of maintenance, together with the 
expenditure incurred in respect of insur- 
ance against war damage, which was very 


considerable. ant increased costs had 
in part been offset by a percentage increase 
in the annual mel charges. e result 


for the year, before charging national 
taxation, was a profit of £134,085 as com- 
pared with £136,312, for last year. ere 
was a very large increase in the charge for 
national taxation, and as a result of this 
and of the slight decrease in net profit, 
they had had to reduce the transfer to the 
general reserve to £10,000 against £25,000 
for the previous year. The reserve 
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6 cent., less income-tax at 9s. 10.55d. 
in the {, making Io per cent. for the year. 
Their total interest in subsidiary companies 
by way of shares and advances stood in 
eid balan En 066 at £1,079,825 as — 

wi I 24 a year ago. 
their British subsidiaries had traded at a 
profit during the year. 

DEMAND FOR EQUIPMENT 


The accounts indicated very clearly that - 


the company was making progress, even 
though trading conditions were difficult. 
They still held the leading position in 
their particular industry, which was the 
provision on rental of internal tele- 
communication and broadcasting installa- 
tions, factory time and cost control systems 
etc. All the apparatus they had developed 
was in great demand and many of the 
leading industrial concerns in the country 
were their subscribers. Telematic and 
chronomatic services made a very impor- 
tant contribution to the national effort, 
so that this great d was under- 
standable in these times. when the com- 
bination of speed and elimination of waste 
in production was so vital. The shortage 


“of man-power and materials was still 


very evident, but it was recognised that 
all the company’s equipment was of great 
uae and it had therefore been pos- 
sible to maintain their progress. 
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Reference had already been made to 
increased costs and overheads under 
various headings, but it was very satisfac- 
tory that most of their subscribers had 
agreed to a ; tage increase in the 
rentals . It was most gratifying 
to be able to record that since the com- 
mencement of the war their subscribers 
had taken many opportunities of expressing 
their appreciation of the service the com- 


pany was providing. — 
Provided the: material and labour posi.. 
tion did not worsen, he saw no reason to 
anticipate any falling off in the financial 
results during the current year. Indeed, 
as eight months of the operating com- 
ies’ financial year had passed, the 
own results made his forecast a reason- 
ably safe one. 
A number of skilled workmen had been 
released for special work of national im- 


portance and the matter of finding 
adequate substitutes presented serious 
problems. They were one of the first 


firms in ‘the country to train women in the 
maintenance and installation of telephone 
and other apparatus. This experiment had 
proved very successful and had helped 
greatly in easing the labour position. 

The chairman concluded with an expres- 
sion of appreciation of the splendid work 
done by the engineering and administrative 
management and staff. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


THE level of market activity showed signs 
of falling off at the end of last week, and. 
after a slight. spurt at the reopening it 
became evident that the force of the 
general upswing was spent. Sentiment 
was overshadowed by the increasingly 
sober reports from Saline’, and long- 
dated issues in the -edged market 
experienced a definite setback with almost 
daily losses ranging between 4 and x, 
although on Tuesday there was:on balance 
no change. There was some demand for 
3 per cent Savings Bonds and 2} and 23 
per cent Funding, with general strength 
among short-dated issues. The foreign 
bond market was characterised by heavy 
selling of Brazilian and Peruvian issues 
early in the week, by a steady demand for 
Mexican stocks and by some buying of 
French rails before and after the week- 
end, Home rail senior stocks attracted 
some attention at the end of last week 
but with the fall in long-dated gilt-edged 
attention was switched to junior issues 
from Tuesday, after which there were 
sharp rises in Great Western ordi and 
Southern preferred and deferred and LMS 
ordinary. Among foreign rails, Canadian 
Pacific ordinary and erence corrected 
last week’s losses with gains of 1% and 
I point, respectively, on the same day, 
but there was scattered selling of South 

issues throughout. Later, a 
modest rally among Brazilian issues en- 

the foreign bond market, and 
demand for home rail junior stocks con- 
tinued to strengthen. 


* 


The main feature of the industrial 
market, where activity was on a somewhat 
reduced scale, was the i ing demand 
for motor and aircraft issues. | While 
gains rarely exceeded 6d., they were 
widely spread, including Raleigh Cycle 
Holdings, Handley Page, Guy, Leyland 
and De Havilland, and on Tuesday Rolls- 
Royce improved ys. Triplex 
was sold on the preliminary statement. 
Business in = brewery and tobacco 
groups was reduced to a minimum 
although Gallaher and BAT improved 


_ and Baldwins 


, however, 


somewhat, earl 
heavy industrials, Tube Invéstments and 
Staveley attracted some support. London 
Brick failed to hold a pre-weekend gain 
of 6d. when, in the miscellaneous group, 
Lever and Unilever slumped 2s. 6d. on 
the preliminary figures. ‘This week there 
was some selling of Brazilian Traction and 
International Nickel. The textile group 
displayed no trend, but Coats and Patons 
realised small gains early in 
oe week, . Otherwise, — — 9 
uying an rices mov irr y. 
In midweek, edeaiive buying coupled with 
shortage of stock raised the Financial News 
index to a new high level at 85.2. 


* 


Turnover was also lower in the com- 
modity share markets, although kaffirs 
enjoyed increasing Cape support. Specu- 
lative issues were mainly in demand on 
Monday. There was consistent buying of 
West Wit Areas and, later in the week 
such market leaders as Sub Nigel and 
Crown Mines also improved: Union Cor- 
oa lost ys on Tuesday. There were 
ew price changes in the rubber share 
market, but the demand for good-class tea 
shares was marked and Jokai (Assam), 
among others, improved steadily, on the 
terms of the increased Government pur- 
chase. In the oil market, pre-weekend 
losses in the order of 3; by most market 
leaders were generally corrected on Tues- 
day when Burmah Oil and “Shell” 
Transport improved 3;. There was, how- 
ever, no general recovery, and Trinidad 
Petroleum Development and Lobitos lost 
the same amount. Both oil and kaffir 
subsequently experienced a moderate set- 
back and interest generally declined. 


‘* FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 




















Total Ge. Security Indices 
1942 | in SE. | 1941 | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
--¢ § shares* Int.t 

Sept. 10..... 4,195 3,644 84-7 133-5 
s+ Ebexens 3,882 3,842 84-9 133-3 
<5 Maas <a 4,544 8,821 85-0 133 -2 
= *Eosese 3,800 4,693 85-0 133-2 
a Ev aewe 3,695 8,729 84-2 133 -2 

* july 1, 1935—100. t 1928=100. 

shares, Y943 highes: (Sept. 16); lowest, 74- 


85 - 

we. aa. 20 Fixed ‘int. 94s: highest 
owest, 132-2 (Jan. 5). 
§ Old basis 


, 135-6 (Apr. 29); 
t New basis in Pr 


in the week. Among . 


New York 


* AFTER sustaining a number of scattered 


fractional losses as investors lightened 
commitments, Wall Street closed quietly 
before the week-end. At the beginning 
of this week, prices were generally steady, 
but trading remained colourless and 
apathetic. There was some recovery in 
the demand for rail and utility issues, 
and later, renewed rumours of further tax 
relief gave rise to a burst of active trading 
with gains of 2 points not uncommon. 
In midweek, the trend was again irregular. 
There was a marked setback for mer- 


chandising issues, although market leaders 
in many other sections held steady. 
STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1935-36 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 








Aug. | Sept. | Sept. 
Low | High | 26, » | 9 
April | Jan. | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
9 | “14 

347 Industrials ....| 62-4 | 75-0 | 70-5 nal 13 
32 Rails .......... 58 -4d| 71-0b| 65-8 | 65-9 | 66-2 
40 Utilities........ 53-1 | 67 -4a] 59-0 | 59-4 | 59-6 
419 Stocks ........ 60-8 | 73-3 | 68-4 | 68-9 | 69-2 
Av. yield %*...... 8-40 | 6-52cl 6-65 | 6°58 | 6°52 

* 50 Common Stocks. 
(a) Jan. 7. (b) Feb. 4. (c) Sept. 9. (d) June 24. 


Datty AVERAGE OF 50 Common STOCKS 











Sept. | Sept. | Sept. Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
rr. = | 5 1 $3 
87-6 | 87-4 | 87-6 | (a) | 88-2 87°8 
1942 High: 91-2, Jan. 5. Low: 75-2, April 28. 
(a) Labour Day. 


Total share dealings: Sept. 10, 345,000; 
Sept. 11, 376,000; Sept. 12,* 116,000; 
Sept. 14, 313,000; Sept. 15, 386,000; 
Sept. 16, 378,000. ‘ 


* Two-hour session only. 


Capital Issues 
Week endi Nominal Con- New 
September 19, 1942 Capital versions Money 
By Permission to Deal.. 2,190,334 et 2,159,404 
Particulars of Government issues appear on_ page 31 
Including Excluding 
Yeart Conversions Conversions 


£ 
10 boo 290 1,090,869,472 
ti 93,184,024 1,089,576, 78 


(Continued on page 374) 





























Exy 





New 
Money 


2,159,424 


page 313. 
xcluding 
nversions 


£ 
90,869,473 
39,576,748 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended t. 12, 1942, total 
ordinary revenue was £32,399,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £89,004,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £150,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations of 
{5,783,059, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £1,308,737,000 against £1,356,667,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
Receipts into the 
Ex juer 
Esti- (£ thousands) 
mate, — April 1 | Wee! Week | Week ae 


1942-45 mt a t | See. Spe 


942 1941 | 1942 


Revenue 


ORDINARY 


ee 


Customs....... 438,295 159,136 136] 207,321] 8,779) 10,111 
140,000 181,100 1,395 2,400 


Excise.......+. 366, 705) 








Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 


payments 
(£ thousands) 
Expenditure . i 
194: 


ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of 





After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£52,131 to £2,621,580, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
taised the gross National Debt by 
£56,826,983 to £15,377 millions. 


MONEY MARKET : 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates oont pee ty, Ge 


fe 
ai 


yy 

States. ; 

th 838 Genede, a ey ft mail trans- 

fers 4-43-473. Switzeriand. cs (25 294) 17 30-40. 
pueden. Krona us +159) 16 “85-95. Peso 
(i145) 116-958-1713; mail 958-11 “15. 
tranafery ty Seats Portegal, "0.68; (110) 
enone Panama. $4-02-04 ; mail transfers 
Fised Rates P at Bank of England 
Sivan, ae a eee 

a sa Te Pa 
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Finance 
NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
P.O. and Telegraph............secceceeceeess 120 
Anglo-Turkish Armaments ...........0..se800+ 23 
Trade Guarantee ..........ceeeeeeeee 7 
150 
NET RECEIPTS (f£ thousands) 
War Damage Act........cccecccececcceeeeees 7 
Land Settlement... ...cscccccccccccccccccege 8 
25 
FLOATING DEBT (E millions) 
Treasury Ways and Trea- | oe, 
Bills 
Advances | sury | Total 
Date ee a 
Ten- 
Tap Debt 
der ts. 
Dept esr (pe 
1941 
.. y 970 -0) Not available 
June 13.| 975-0 ? 
» 20 | 975-0 ae 
» 30 -5 | 160-4] 36-3 | 591-5 | 3426-7 
July 4] 975-0 Not a le 
» 11] 975 o--@ 
» 18 | 975-0 
» 625] 975-0) 1654-3 166-81 [goes 3450-6 
Aug. 1] 975-0 t available 
” 8 | 975-0} « ” & 
» 15 | 975°0 ia - 
, §22| 975-0 ae 
29 | 975-0] 1668-3} 254-4] ... [695 ‘5 | 3593-2 
Sept. 5 | 975-0 Not availa , 
» 12 | 975-0 9» ” 


TREASURY BILLS (£ millions) 





Amount Average a. 

Dateot |__| Aare 
— Orterea| 7p ay tted ment Min 
lo} e b 
nis % Rate 

1941 3. 4. 
Sept, 12 | 15:0 | 165-8| 75-0] 20 2-73] 29 
June 19 | 75-0| 124-3] 75-0| 20 0-90| 49 
7 75-0 | 141-4| 75-0| 20 0-58| 41 
July 3 | 75-0] 143-9| 75-0] 20 0-54] 40 
» 10 | 75-0] 157-7] 75-0| 20 0-321 33 
» 17 | 75-0] 139-6] 75-0| 1911-93 | 33 
» 24 | 75-0| 136-6] 75-0| 20 0-60| 42 
» 31 | 75-0| 155-1] 75-0| 1911-91] 28 
Aug. 7 | 75-0| 151-4] 75-0/ 20 0-71| 38 
» 14 | 75-0| 135-6] 75-0| 20 0-69| 44 
» 21 | 75-0| 151-4] 75-0| 20 0-71] 39 
» 28 | 75-0| 163-6] 75-0] 20 2-85) 31 
Sept. 4 | 75-0] 166-1] 75-0|1910-62| 44 
» 11 | 75-01 157-31 75-01 19 10-87! 40 


On Sept. 11th applications at a. per cent for 
bills to be . Se Wednesday, 
Thursday, La Seterday ef following week west 
accep’ as to about 40 per cent of the amount applied 
aes Ss tions at higher in full. = 
reasury Bills are offered on 
Sept. 19th the banks will 
ts to a maximum amount of 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 














(£ thousands) 
plies 3 o 
= N.S.C. Sevings| Wat, War 
194951 
Aug. 4....0..04) 3,447 “too O70] 4,778 
ao ialaineiiend 979 | 1,863| 6,055|| 4,15 
or SE alaehtietel 1,902} 547i 6,6 
seit 25...0.000. 41 6.0541 6,32 
a iieciaaape 4,925||] 20,33 
a Mibeesmiane 7,583)|| 12, 





Totals to date ... 
* 146 weeks. t 89 weeks. t 49 weeks. 
§ Including series ‘‘A.” spite ‘ibeiane ie 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury 
Set, _ — toa —, = of £90 503510. 


U Fra ocd bes tes to . 
Oe At tat £78, has been repaid. 


Marka Rates.—The following ra remained un- 
changed between Sept. 12th and cept. 1 18th. 


tres (97 india. Rupee oe 
ruped ints oe vata once. 


Francs Lead. 
os in force for Brazil, Chile, 


U; pene Bolivia ee fe hich te 
Si y, for w no ra 
uroguay, is quoted in London. 
Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
as follows :—United States. 3 cent 
pm.-par. Canada. . cont wan-aee. Switzerland. 3 cents 
pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


one, RA’ —The following ra 
tncangd betwen Sp Sept. mg and Sept. isths 
ay tey % October 1939). 
pins abet % {ch ills 60 dave Lhe: fp 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


SEPTEMBER 16, 1942 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ a 
Notes Iss Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Cirein. * 931, 120,146 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 866,183,544 
partment.... 49,121,572} Other Secs.... 1,541,803 
Silver .Coin 1 259, 553 
Amt. of Fid 
Issue ....... 880,000,000 
Gold Co . 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz 
fine) ........ 241,718 
880,241,718 880,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


f f 
Eoage’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 136,011,813 
Ps cc cccces »402 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 8,143,009 nts 
——|_ Advances... 3,989,597 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 21,305,139 
Bankers..... 137,983,342 aaron 
Other Accts... 47,897,945 25,294,736 
———— | Notes........ 49,121,572 
185,381,287 Gola & Silver 
eneenes 1,150,577 
211,578,698 211,578,698 


* Including Ex uer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 














(£ millions) 
1941 1942 
Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
17 2 $ 16 
Issue Dept. : | 
Notes in circulation beeen 669-7) 830-0 831-5) 831-2 
Notes in - MS 
MG dkccescuccnace 60-5} 50-2) 48-7) 49-1 
Government debit and 
securities*........... 727 -4| 877- 1 877-1) 877 3 
Other securities ........ 2:1 1: 6| 1-6 1+5 
Silver Coin ............ 0:5 1-3 13; 1:3 
Gold, valued ats. per| 0-2} 0-2) 0-2] 0-2 
2 dk 168 -00|168 -00 168 -00'168 -00 
oF 
Ukbecekdeenenesa 10-8) 15- al 8-4 8-1 
Bankers’ ...........+.. 127 -6| 131-3) 139-8) 138-0 
bs 4b6seeceseena 51-5| 46-7) 46-6) 47-4 
ae as a patent etal 189-9} 193-1) 194-8) 193-5 
ao ms AS 136 -0 
Discounts, etc.......... 5:1 5:1) 40 
66 66heteaee ween 20 -6 al 3 21:1) 21:3 
tee ieckeeod oud 145-9} 159-8) 162-9) 161-3 
Banking depart. res. ..... 3° aid te os 
“ Proportion ”.........+5 2-6) 26-5] 25-6) 25-9 


* Government debt is £11,01) 015,100 ; 
£14, 553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from {' £830 az 
to £880 millions on July 29, 1942. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


Stok rer Official buying price for gold 
outa 168s. fine ounce throughout the week. 
In the London silver market prices per standard ounee 


have been as follows :— 
Date Cash Two Months 

d. d. 

brink ccccncccewsees 234 23% 
| re Ter er Tee 234 233 

ag MS aVecacivenesseass 23% 23% 

a ee ee ee 23} 23% 

ty WEE ccevecesceceeens 23% 23% 


The New York market price of fine silver remained at 
442 cents per ounce throughout the week. 


1d % ; 


Treasury Bills: 2 mon the li i 


4 months, Lig 1d % , Mere ce 
oy; Ste: 
ya soants at 


$% ; at notice 1% 
NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 





























New York | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. t. 
on 9 | 10 | 11 | 12 | 14 8 
Cables :— Cents “03t | 4038 | 403g | 4038 | 4038 
Montreal. .|87-atolse-s¢o! 86 Basler op 000 87 lis'e7 eto 
Zuricht .. . .|23-85 |23-30 23-30 125-30 123 30 | [23 -30 
B. Aires. . . .|23 67° 23 -72*| 23 -72°,23 -72® 23-74 23-7 
Brazil... 5-14 | 5-14 5-14 (8-14 5-14 | 8-14 





* Official rate 29-78. ft Commercial Bills. 











PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
(& thousands) 
Aggregate 
from Jan. 1 to 
Sept. = 
15, 
1941 1942 
216 215 
81,981; 91,235 
79,855 77,546 
71,273 | 90,514 
23,265 | 27,802 
36,410 41,044 
29,752 | 30,769 
198,467 071 
425,754 | 439,179 
47,592 54,346 
16,209 16,961 
25,186 31,018 
3,444 4,164 


1,039,188 {1,072,649 


214,241 | 235,690 
* Sept. 6, 1941, and Sept. 5, 1942. 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 
BANK OF CANADA 
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U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS . 











Million $’s 
12 U.S.F.R Banks Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. 
RESOURCES 11, 3, 10, 
Gold -certifs. on hand and] 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
due from Treasury..... 20,297) 20,551) 20,562; 20,561 
Total reserves ........... 20,576) 20,809) 20,805 20,789 
Total cash reserves ....... 263) 228) 215 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....| 2,184 3, 339 3,388) 3,502 
Total bills and secs. ...... 2207 3,408 3,414 3,530 
Total resources .......... 23,816} 25,386) 25,415, 25,549 
LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in circn........ 7,130] 10,031{ 10,201) 10,328 
Excess mr. bank res. ..... 51 50 
Mr. bank res. dep......... 13,158) 12, 526| 12, ‘al 12, 402 
Govt. deposits ........... 456; 176 "214 
Total deposits ..... oseaue 15,457] 14,040) 13, $81 13,907 
Total liabilities .......... 23,816 25, 386 25, 415] 25,549 
Reserve ratio............ 91 -1% /86 "4% 86 “4% 85 "8% 
BANKS AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock...... 22,733) 22,747| 22,756) 22,745 
Treasury & bank currency. 3,185 3,337 3,341 3,343 
IABILITIES 
Money in circulation...... 10,036} 13,057] 13,250) 13,389 
Treasury cash and dep. ...| 2,853! 2,395! 2,362! 2,419 


REICHSBANK 
Million reichsmarks 
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RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 


a at o Aug. | sep. 
1941 1942, 1942, 1942 1942 


ASSETS 
Gold coin & bullion' 444 444, 444 
Rupee coin........ 79) 392 289 289} 284 
Balances abroad . . 7| 776) 769) 772) 83) 
Sterling securities ..| 1,316] 3,018} 3,068) 3, 118) 3,168 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs. 785) 1,024) 1,024) 1,024 1, - 
Investments....... 17 66: 66 66! 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circ. : India] 2,632} 4,664] 4,708) 4,723) 4,801 
Burma 187) ... ote sae aa 

Deposits: Govt.. = “~ po 123} 150 

Banks . 698} 693 


Reserve ratio...... “160 2% 72 Sa 8% 73-1% %0 73 4°, 





CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
Million paper pesos 





Aug. | July | July | Aug. 
15, 15, ay 15. 












































Million Can. $ May Apeil May May ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
Aug. { Aug. | Aug. | Aug. Gold at home....-....... 1,071) 1,075} 1,075) 1,075 
13, 5, 12, | 19, ASSETS 1941 1982 1942 1982 Other gold and for. exch.. 433] 598] ‘608| 617 
ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 Gold and foreign currencies 78|° 77 17 77 | Non-int. Govt. bonds..... 119} 114) 114) 114 
Reserve: Gold.......... bee ose oe on Bills and cheques ........ 15,029} 21,529] 21,556] 21,138 Treasury bonds .......... 394; 392) 392) 392 
_, Other..... +++] 444-8) 17-2) 10-5! 1-0 Rentenbank notes........ 288} 277| 273) 290 
PGevuttles 2... cp sccccees 649-7) 840 -6) 845-1; 846-6 Advances ..........++4+- 23 19 17 20 LIABILITIES 
__ LIABILITIES Securities : for note cover. 18} 17| 17| 16 | Notesincirculation....... 1,251| 1,488] 1,489] 1,481 
Note circulation.......... 412-7) 571-7| 578-8] 582-5 | Other assets............. 1,302} 1,729] 1,447] 1,740 | Deposits: Government... 80} 471 49) 143 
Deposits: Dom. Govt. ...}| 23-7) 39 1) 46-5) 18-3 LIABILITIES Banks ........ 681; 655) 654) 582 
Chartered banks .. eeeeeee-+| 207-4) 220-3) 209-4) 217-5 Notes in circulation....... 14,232) 20,047/ 19,836 men om. of participation..... a 4 ” 1s - die 29 
+ Gold and f exch transferred to Forei Daily maturing liabilities. .} 1,984) 2,701) 2,690) 2,7 eserve ratio ............ 1% 75 1% 175 +7%|75 -7% 
Exchange Control Board against securities. S| Other liabilities ..........| “328'_aa7! “386! 422 2 
UNITED KINGDOM : MONTHLY STATISTICS 
| Monthly Average 1941 1942 
| Unit of | 
| omens 1929 | 1932 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 || July | Aug. |} Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 
Population mid 1939, 47,676,000; Area: = — 244,000 kms. 
1. Retail trade, Gt. Brit.: Food...... s deivaniint ° > Fabs 117 
2.» Other merchandise « Ane 1937— 100 Bs 
4 Registered watead G.B.*...... Thousands 1,212 107) 114 
5. , .United Kingdom (a).......... - 1,276 124 
Dg dines cccuéeceven . 118 26) 26 
% fy B,and S. Bngland (6). 2.2... : 50 s | 
8. | S.W. England (c)............. 7 69 4 4 
9. | Midlands & N. Midlands (d) (e). . 165) a 
10. °, N.E. England (d)............. : a 
ll. ,, N.W. Eawland(e PeAkRE eS oebes . 15; 16 
BB. 4, MOREhOR..........c0.ccceees 10) 2 
Sy af SEP csdsascneceesooneses Se 22) 21 
4. 5. | ERIS GRetepeenente . 13; 14 
Northern Ireland............. = 17 
ie. Industr. dis utes. No. days lost... ms 42 
Wholesale : Economist : ™ 
17. Cereals and meat................. 1929= 100 115-7) 111.2 
18. Other foods..............c0000005 , 118 -4) 118-4 
Es bbhibSceAbawscsseacons at 100-6} 98-3 
OD. Milmerals .............ccccccccees - 138 -0} 137-9 
21. Total, incl. miscellaneous.......... we 120 -8) 119-3 
Cost of Living: Min. of I Labour 
MG Robs shekubessasonscenccesd " 105°9 
SEN th sbst vechecaedeocnsnteess& 122°6 
24. Industrial securities, Fin. News... Jul.1.1935— 100 1020 81-4) 83-7 
38. Fixed interest ne aaa d 1928= 100 4 $ R... $ 
t. Revenue, cumulative (f)...... Mill. £’s 
27. » ex ait ¥ WH) ae e . 859 -711320 -7|1668 -1|2198 2 
28. of Eng.: Notes in circ. (g) » 782-1] 794-0} 814 -9| 831-5 
29. ,, Bankers’ deposits (g).......... i 129-4) 135 -4 133-0) 1338 
50.» ,Gov. sec. B’king Dept. (g)...-. . 154-2) 136-7 
31. ,, Deposits ee ected wins . 3,264) 3,305 
32. » Cash & bal. with B.E. ........ . a a 
5 Mss chen cubibesenns : 
4. Treasury Deposit Receipts ..... ‘ 4 S 
ip IEEED wcconccnsnccesssesee KA 
36. ,, Investments.................. | “4 1,075} 1,082 
37. Interest Rates: Bank rate........ | 2 2 
$8. , Three months’ bank bills... 1-03) 1-03 
39. today loans.............. 1-00} 1-00 
40,” Vudd on % Consols......... 3-02! 3-01 
* From ~—g > 1942, figures are exclusive of men classified as unsuitable for x onary industrial er and women unsuitable for normal full-time employment. 
(a) 1937, —— to August: figures for September-December not vised method of vary, 1640. in Sruabe, 1937. ® baw 
January, - Southern and South-Eastern divisions. (c) ae ee 1939, Grimsby 
ipivision of De‘Dyahine ts tuded in North Midlands 


Lintoln in included in North Midlands instead of N.E. 
and -balancing revenue and expenditure. Ann’ 


weekly figures. 


instead of North-Western England. 
Monthly figures oo cuuiative. (g) thes of 


‘e) From December, 1941, h Peck Parliamen 
“ Hig =e Oo for financial year, beginning in year shown. 
lo not include District Bank. 


(4) Annual figures for 1929 and 1932 





(Continued from page 372) 
Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp. _ Foreign 

Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries 

i acbséhnvsteon 1,090, 465,010 348,272 sf 190 

BPEL... 2 c0rcc0ese 086,225,896 3,280,846 70,000 

Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Exclid.) 
Yeart 7 o> ay. - 

Sree 1,083,921,536 930,742 6,017,194 


1,085,244,297 477,460 3,854,985 


+ Includes Government issues to Sept. 5, 1942, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which 
permission to deal has been granted. 


CONVERSIONS AND REPAYMENTS 


Budapest (City of).—The 4} per cent 
Loan of 1914 is to be repaid. e an- 
nouncement does not affect holdings of 
Allied Nationals. 


Shorter Comments 


Transvaal Gold Output.—Total A t, 
1942, Output 1,182,437 fine ounces. July, 
1942, output 1,220,154 fine ounces. 

ugust, 1941, output 1,212,708 fine ounces. 
Veo alue for declaration — £8 8s. per 
fine ounce. 


Compania’ Hispano-Americana 4 
Electricidad (“Chade”).— Net _ profit 
1941-42 24,069,093 gold pesetas agains! 
28,822,119 gold pesetas for 1940-41. Total 
dividend unchanged at 60 Argentine pape! 
pesos for A, B and C shares, and 12 
Argentine paper pesos for D and E shares. 

International Harvester.—Sales 194) 
$364,635,058 ($274,682,399). Net P 
$30,634,588 ($23,161,110) before : 
ring $7,051,105 to reserve for foreign in- 
a ‘Common peg eer 
leaving surplus 168,721 94 
Company’s working capital, a Oct., 1941; 
$254,015,000, an increase of $17,237,000 
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COMPANY RESULTS (September 1 to September 15, 1942) 
| Net Available Appropriation Preceding Year 
Year Total |Deprecia-| Profit for 
Com : aenall or — 
pany Ended Profit tion, etc. - = — Pref. Ord. | a To Free re Total Net Ord. 
anaes - Div. Div. | ate | Reserves | Carry Profit Profit | Div. 
| Forward | 
Breweries, &c. £ £ £ £ £ £ % £ £ £ £.- % 
Dailuaine-Talisker Distilleries....... une 30 6,941 aaa 6,941 17,336 2,609 5,348 | 10 kia — 1,016 7,062 7,062 | 10 
Guinness (Arthur) Son & Co. ........ une 30 | 1,231,218 77,996 | 1,192,053 | 2,049,580 60,000 | 1,087,500 | 29 100,000 | — 55,447 || 1,391,581 | 1,281,348 | 26 
South African Breweries ........... ar. 31 | 1,296,301 “as 340,890 482,515 34,375 318,090 | 17§t aad — 11,575 || 1,101,764 370,347 | 17$t 
Financial, Land, &c. 5 
City of London Brewery & Investment une 30 198,506 iin 96,004 175,685 |} 103,852 aa ee a — 1,848 200,309 104,482 | Nil 
Consolidated Sisal (East Africa)..... ar. 31 27,833 5,154 7,683 23,006 aie 3,450 3 7,000 | — 2,767 18,260 4,481 | Nil 
Trojan (Holdings) Limited Aug. 14 13,531 se 12,426 14,833 500 12,751 | 10 nea — 825 11,346 10,316 8 
United City wey Trust June 30 78,172 5,901 22,312 ‘it “an ‘“ 10,000 | — 4,099 87,496 13,918 | Nil 
jas : ; 
Alliance & Dublin..............04- June 30* 83,794 22,094 47,825 44,186 5 |Dr. 22,092) 80,875 64,126 5 
Motor, Aviation, &c. 
Boulton Paul Ai a caGaeaeeaes July 315 98,536 14,299 20,951 39,819 rom 12,500 5 10,000 | — 1,549 95,619 20,529 5 
Morris Motors Limited............. Dec. 31 | 2,330,901 36,978 711,828 945,622 |} 225,000 463,750 | 17$t} 25,000 | — 1,922 || 2,083,225 574,094 | 174t 
United Motors — Sey Dec. 31 12,432 102 10,811 37,623 une ,198 4 15t ate + 5,613 4,049 2,172 | Nil 
United British — of Trinidad.. | Dec. 31 | 3,052,215 | 290,486 109.486 133,752 21,087 75,502 Tt + 12,897 || 2,038,097 89,176 Tk 
u r 
NE saa wie ds 95405.5 955-469-0044 00% Dec. 31 9,136 ii 3,257 6,539 is a 2,876 | + 381 12,602 3,859 6 
Tpalkkande....cccccccreccccsevcccce Dec. 31 4,754 600 3,568 6,904 3,080 7 on + 488 4,047 1,841 6 
POA 66 cccececcvccscccccseccece Mar. 31 10,768 seta Dr. 652 4,858 one ai — 652 41,744 20,482 Tk 
cas gy abba ga 36 sara e sem Dec. 31 30,668 wt 12,108 27,687 2,500 24 + 9,608 40,462 11,159} 10 
SEE WED 6 0 Sio06 500s sccteeeeee Mar. 31 3,863 278 2,419 3,621 dan saa + 2,419 13,271 2,930 6 
563s .b6 6 10405 0 awa OS Dec. 31 51,595 1,000 10,770 16,048 7,200 4 + 3,570 45,387 21,327 7k 
RE airs op sschebesececeenes - | Dec. 31 11,972 eal Dr. 887 6,95 wae “at — 887 21,361 4,143 7 
Malay United..........ccecseceees Mar. 31 2,513 ae Dr. 3,463 | Dr. 2,965 | one . — 3,453 12,150 3,663 | 4-16 
North Hummock (Selangor) ........ Mar. 31 6,401 ‘ne Dr. 189 4,509 | ine — 189 30,038 15,059 6 
MIs FN2544.8 66 00004 5.0 84000 84% Dec. 31 53,638 1,000 17,323 22,101 | én i + 17,323 50,234 16,773 | 10 
TNT 66050 0i0csicsensvcesees Dec. 31 23,049 sie 4,913 6,639 hn + 4,913 29,509 6,582 | 10 
OTT Teer ere Dec. 31 18,776 8.778 20.493 4,795 | 12 2,500 | + 1,483 21,578 9,722 | 12 
Shops and Stores : 
May (Joseph) & na (Leeds)....... June 30 24,215 1,354 10,530 27,062 7,500 3,000 3 + 30 49,685 31,593 6 
ea 
Assam Company .........eeeeeeeee Dec. 31 593,294 aa 66,302 91,593 ae 60,000 6 5,000 | + 1,302 431,354 57,926 6 
NINES 66. 6'6-5:0.9:4490.09':44440% Dec. 31 20,041 308 8,554 13,415 720 4,200; 15 3,000 634 9,805 3,413 | 10 
Zaloni ....... esnaanns steers nen Dec. 31 14,387 ins 2,342 3,696 . 1,325 5 awa + 1,017 8,170 2,043 6 
extiles 
Calico Printers’ = Feat wiaiara June 30 308,175 je 174,925 285,877 || 226,208¢ . — 51,283 353,814 220,564 | Nil 
rusts 
Capital & National ........ ere July 31 45,365 9,851 27,516 7,875 em ii «. >| + 1,976 44,110 10,959 | Nil 
Edinburgh & Dundee.... - | June 30 147,561 46,870 67,983 16,405 18,228 Tk 15,000 | — 2,763 148,849 51,415 Tt 
Second Clydesdale......... july 1 50,286 15,387 35,636 7,750 5,167 5 2,470 wa 49,733 16,912 5 
Second Scottish Western..... july 1 84,899 + 17,247 52,835 15,500 “i ase 2,000} — 253 84,935 20,359 | Nil 
Other Companies ‘ ' 
Brightside Foundry &c. .... June 30 96,493 wt 95,758 143,695 2,500 43,750 | 25 25,000 | + 24,508 78,415 75,909 | 25 
British Sugar Corporation .. Mar. 31 578,864 | 201,000 94,378 148,628 «se 112,500 44 pa — 18,122 780,359 124,236 44 
Cementation Co. ........ Mar. 31 120,364 22,707 28,578 33,481 12,000 10,106 | 15 5,000 | + 1.472 102,005 23,247 | 15 
Cossor (A. C.)......e00. ee Mar. 31 78,105 sae 66,676 96,635 15,000 37,500 Ttt aa + 14,176 107,012 94,701 | 15 
Cramphorn Limited ...... eoceceeee | May Sl 66,886 1,344 3,691 10,018 1,110 8 6 1,000 | + 1737 72,851 3,172 6 
Dorman (W. H.) & Co. ........00- Mar. 31 165,813 49,112 25,995 33,090 13,750 4,917 | 163 7,000} + 328 145,504 31,703 | 163 
Dufay-Chromex...........ceeeeees Sept. 30 37,808 ate Dr. 10,558 |Dr.289,707 as am 4 di — 10,558 ||Dr. 11,505 |Dr. 57,327 | Nil 
Hoffnung (S.) & Co. ........eee eens Mar. 31 73,268 aaa 37,803 67,571 25,312 20,250 9 - — 1,759 78,908 x 9 
Initial Services.......sccccsccecees June 30 292,890 9,337 97,562 107,606 16,000 75, - 163 " + 5,66 262,526 146,396 | 16% 
London & Thames Haven Oil....... Dec. 31 107,790 10,000 6,929 118,883 10,0004 ane aaa — 3071 166,469 65,593 | Nil 
Roberts (Charles) & Co.........-0+- Mar. 31 434,438 92,985 40,317 69,108 10,156 27,016 | 15 pom + 3,145 366,491 38,592 | 15 
Sena Sugar Estates...........2200- Dec. 31 172,000 20,000 85,183 139,101 22,500 63,000 9 kee —- 317 190,964 92,852 9 
Telephone Rentals .............+4. May 31 143,266 as 42,522 83,970 os 40,290 | 10 10,000 | — 7,768 145,172 69,415 | 10 
United Indigo & Chemical.......... une 12,447 ee 9,306 24,897 5,625 3,218 6} eee + 400 12,287 9,482 6 
Vaughan Brothers (Drop Forgings). . une 30 85,434 ‘ee 16,549 29,907 16,177 | 20 “ae + 372 145,851 19,973 | 22: 
Weston Foods Limited............. une 30 104,530 8,752 93,778 101,423 22,500 45,000 | 10 20,000 | + 6,278 228,157 82,771 | 10 
Williams (Clifford) & Son .......... June 30 71,996 3,788 14,563 32,959 12,500 | 25 2,000 | + 142,624 20,233 | 25 
Wright’s Biscuits.............0000 June 30 20,423 4,721 12,332 17,419 3,419 6,875 | 27% 700 | + 1,338 23,009 10,712 | 27% 
Totals (£000's) : No. of Cos. 
September 1 to September 15, 1942... 51 12,608 853 3,708 5,488 889 2,658 233 | — 72 11,660 3,975 
January 1 to September 15, 1942... 1,370 279,670 27,750 126,364 208,776 28,404 77,830 15,089 | + 5,041 280,758 132,605 
* For Half-Year. ft Free of Income Tax. (a) For three months to March 3lst, 1941. (b) 1941. (c) 1 Years to June 30th, 1939, on Preference Stock. 





COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—The Minister of 
Works and Planning has made an Order, 
SR and O 1942, No. 1723, requesting 
occupiers of premises int Great Britain on 
which there are three or more tons of metal 
suitable for scrap, to inform the Ministry 
of its existence within thirty days of Se 
tember 21, 1942. Returns must also 
made within 30 days of any subsequent 
day on which three tons or more of metal 
are accumulated. 


U.S. Cotton Crop.—The raw cotton 
Ctrop in the United States is experiencing 
a remarkable season, The yield per acre 
Is now stated to be 289.3 Ib., against 
266.7 lb. a month ago. This is a record, 

nearly 20 Ib. an acre above the 
Previous high figure of 269.9 lb. for the 
‘1937/38 season. The latest estimate of 
€ crop is 14,028,000 bales, an increase 
of 943,000 bales against a month ago and 
ut half a million bales more than 
expected by traders on the New York 
Exchange. The area left for harvest is 
23,273,000 acres, against 23,132,000 acres 
@ year ago. ‘The indicated production is 
the highest for the past ten years, apart 
from the 1937 record. 


rE Egyptian Cotton—The British and 
Syptian Governments have failed to 
teach an agreement on the subject of the 
Price to be paid for this season’s Egyptian 
Cotton and the Egyptian Government has 


* 20,000,000 cantars, 


decided to act alone in buying the crop. 
The growth is estimated at 3,250,000 
cantars, against a crop for 1941/42 of 
8,000,000 cantars. The stock of cotton in 
Egypt is very large and estimated at about 
Substantial supplies 
are also held in this country. ; 


Fuel for Lighters.—The Board of Trade, 
after consultation with the Central Price 
Regulation Committee, has made the 
Mechanical Lighter Fuel (Maximum 
Prices) Order 1942, fixing the maximum 
prices which may be charged for fuel for 
mechanical lighters intended for personal 
or domestic use, The Order fixes the 
maximum prices to be charged by manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers for fuel 
packed in containers of all kinds in sizes 
ranging from 1/7th oz. to 20 ozs. The 
maximum retail selling price for the 1-oz. 
size is fixed at 44d.; for the 5-0z, size at 
1s. o}d:; for the 10-oz. size at 1s. 64d.; 
and for the 20-0z. size at 2s. 8d. 


Food Prosecutions.—Of the 3,205 prose- 
cutions under the Food Control Orders 
undertaken by the Ministry of Food. in 
July, 2,881 were successful. Convictions 
were secured against 47 wholesalers and 608 
retailers. This represents a conviction 
percentage of 0.235 per wholesale licensee 
and o.1o1 per retail licensee. Out of the 
successful cases, 184 were dismissed under 
the Probation of Offenders Act. Fines of 


£1 and under were inflicted in 1,010 cases, 
fines above £1 and up to £5 in 953 cases, 
fines above £5 and up to £10 in 235 cases, 
and fines above £10 and up to £20 in 118. 
In 260 cases the fines exceeded £20, and 
in I2I cases sentences of imprisonment 
were imposed. 


NUMBEK OF FOOD PROSECUTIONS 








| Prosecu- | Number /Percentage 

| tions | Successful | Successful 
Oct., 1939-Dec., 1940) 10,598 10,043 94-8 
Total 1941...... ‘.e+| 29,329 27,475 93-7 
July 1941...... | 2,846 2,679 94-1 
August 9 ecccee | 2,524 2,336 92 +5 
Septem > «eseeel = San 2,280 91-2 
October ,, .....- 3,130 2,887 92 +2 
November ,, 92-8 
December ,, 2,752 93-1 
anuary, 1942 2,218 91-7 
ebruary ,, | 9535 94-9 
March e 2,211 93-5 
April be 2,323 93-1 
y ” 2,905 94-7 
June soa 2,738 91-8 
July = 2,881 i 89-9 





Tin Ore Imports.—The Board of Trade 
has revoked the Open General Licence 
permitting the importation without separate 
licence of tin ores, concentrates and resi- 
dues. On and after September 14th, 
separate licences will be required, except 

(Continued on page 376) 
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(Continued a ome 39m 
in the case of goods despa ‘ore Sep- « 
ae 5 a and imported before Novem- 
14 





«THE ECONOMIST " SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 
(1935= 100) 
| Se t. 
| 1942 


Sept. 
15, 
1942 


» | ot 
14, 
1942 | 1942 | 











1942 





Crops ..........05 | 338.3 | 128.3 | 128.3 | 118.3 
Raw materials... ..) 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 
Complete Index... .| 142.9 | 142.9 | 142.9 | 142.9 








31, | 31, 

1937*| 1939 | 1941 | 1942 
147.9 
207.3 
| 175.1 





92.2 Ho? |e 
122.9 | 170.7 
106.4 | 138.8 











* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 





THE ECONOMIST 


War Damage.—The Board of Trade has 
« decided, with the approval of the Treasury, 
that the premium payable under the Busi- 
ness Scheme for the whole year to Septem- 
ber 30, 1943, shall not exceed £1 per cent. 
For the period of six months up to March 
31, 1943, the rate of premium will be 1os. 
od cent and will be payable in one sum. 
e rate of premium for the a 
six months will be determined in 
next and will not exceed 10s. per cent. 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
Sept. 8, Sept. 15, 
1942 942 


GRAINS (per bushel)— Cents Cents 
Wheat, ion. Seat. pepeeeewes 122: 1 
Maize, C SEs 90480060008 8 
Oats, Chicago, cont pedeethesess 4 
Rye, Chicago, Sept. ............ 6 7 
Barley, Winnipeg, TR: wosascecs 6 eof 

MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— 

Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot 19 -46 19-81 
1 . mid., Sept.......... 17 -94 18-19 
Cotton Oil, N.Y., Sept. ......... 13 -68 13-50 
Moody’s Index "of staple com- 
modities, Dec. 31, 1931=100.. 232-2 232 +2 


September 19, 1942 


ay Sid 15, 
CEREALS AND meat 
em | ote. 
s. d. s. d, 
Not INMt. 496 Ib. f.o.b. St. J... S711 838 3 
Eng. Gaz. av. per cwt. (¢e)....... 16 1 16 1 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. (ec) 35 6 35 5 
Oats e) ” ” ”» ”» 14 9 14 9 
OTHER FOODS 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 
English, new ..........csces00s { ; 9} 6 9 
TEXTILES 
JUTE (per ton)— 
Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. Dundee......... nye mane 
s. 
a PE Hessians, per yd. .......... 0 6 50 0 6 ‘62 
Hessians, per yd. .......... 0 5-04 05:10 
10/40 Caleutta Hessians, spot, 

DOU sheshesoceresesweoes 50 6 51 4 
73/40 39 0 39 6 
MINERALS 
GOAL (per ton)— s. d. s. d 
Welsh, best Admiralty.......... Ss. : 


(e) Average for weeks ended Sept. 5 and Sept. 12. 





THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1858) 
£3,000,000 
£3,000,000 
and the EAST 


CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - 
RESERVE FUND - - 
Branches and Agencies throughout 


the East. 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 


The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
London / 117/122, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
28, CHARLES 11 STREET, HAYMARKET, 8.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 62, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Srenches 


INDIA 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD.,with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 










BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID , eos 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward ... 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 

as at 28th Feb. 1942 . 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURCH 


262 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland. 


CITY OFFICE, 30 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. ° 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 


oe wee ons --- £4,500,000 
£2,400,000 
£2,256,217 


£50,593,844 


London Offices: 


16/18 PICCADILLY, W. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Incorporated by wwe Charter 1835. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The ney of members 


as. up Capital is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance 
No. 6 of 1929 of the Co ccosy), 

AUTHORISED CAPITAL . = «= $80,000,000 

ISSUED AND FULLY PAID-UP_ = » $20,000,000 

STERLING - - £6,500,000 

RESERVE FUNDS { joNGKONG CURRENCY $10,000 000 

RESERVE LIABILITY OFSHAREHOLDERS $20,000,000 


Head Office, HONGKONG, 
temporarily transferred to 


LONDON OFFICE, 9, eet Saree, £.C.3. 
Acting Chiet Manager: A. Morss 


BRANOHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete, 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
9 Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a Company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai ig Corporation, is 
suepared to act as Executor and Trustee in pon be cases, 


Full particulare may be had on application. 


Reserve Liability. of Proprietors ‘under | ‘the “Charter 


Court of Directors: 

D. F. ANDERSON, Esq. HON. GEOFFREY C. GIBBS. 
J. F. G. GILLIAT, Esq. EDMUND GODWARD, Esq. 
Cc. G. HAMILTON, > 
F. V. C. LIVINGSTONE-LEARMONTH, Esq., D.S.O. 
DAVID J. ROBARTS, Esq. 

SIR JOHN SANDERSON, K.B.E. 

ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Esq 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, - B.C.2 
WEST END BRANCH: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2 


Numero: branches throughout the States of VICTORIA, 

NEW SOUTH WALES, Q SENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALI 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA, TASMANI and the DOMINIO 
of NEW Z ALAND. 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description 
of Banking business in Australia and New Zealand. Negotiates or 
collects Bills, Issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and 
Drafts, also Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in 
all parts of the world. Deposits received at interest for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ed on application. 














REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £13,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - = «= £77,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - ~- £140,000,000 


(1941 Accounts) 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 
Established 18 1832. 





MIDLAND ELECTRIC CORPORATION FOR 
POWER DISTRIBUTION LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the TRANSFER 

cmmmianat BOOKS of the Company will be CLOSED from the Ist to 
erie & facilities are available to the public through the Branches the 15th October, 1942, both dates inclusive, for the —,. 
0 


with Canada, Newfound- 
tide Catar Poche ‘Hine eniunsa epee, Sanat aad of Preference and Ordinary | Share | Dividend 


United States at New York. 
Address enquiries to ea) By Order of the Board, 
F. W. CATER, Secretary. 


108 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
September 14, 1942. 


E. C. Macreop, Manager. 
London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THe Economist NewspaPer, LTD., 
.C.2.—Saturday, September 19, 1942. 


General Office: Toror ee Canada. 
gess Up ae ~ 2. 
Reserve 
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Toll End Road, Tipton, Staffs. 


Printed in Great Britain by St. Crements Press (1940), Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, 
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